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MAKES ANY STANDARD FREIGHT CAR A ROLLER FREIGHT CAR 


PRY OE Re SL 


Quickly --- Effectively --- Economically 


This is the only roller bearing application ever designed that can be and 
is being used successfully in freight car trucks having friction bearing 
boxes cast integral with the side frames. 


It can be applied equally well to new and existing cars with only minor 
changes in the friction bearing boxes and provides roller bear- 

ing advantages in full, including higher sustained speeds; 887% 

less starting resistance; elimination of hot box delays; no re- 

duction in winter tonnage; increased availability for service. 


Moderate initial cost per car. Low operating and mainte- 
nance expense. Write for specific information covering your 
own requirements. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON 6, OHIO . CABLE ADDRESS "TIMROSCO” 


No JUST A BALL) NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING TAKES RADIAL (|) AND THRUST —-C)~~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~~ 
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Every second counts in maintaining ‘“‘on-time”’ performance and ‘“‘Union”’ 
Cab Signals are saving time with safety ...even with severe weather 
handicaps. These modern signals ride inside the cab in full view of the 


engine crew... enable enginemen to maintain scheduled speeds de- 


spite fog, snow, sleet, or rain. 


“Union” Cab Signals will help you gain and hold customer patronage 
by assuring adherence to schedules. Let our representatives show you 


how. Just call or write the nearest ““Union’’ district office. 


AB SIGNALS 


“UNION'C Continuously Controlled 


“ Constantly Visible 





Union Switcnr & Sicna. Company 
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WEEK AT A GLANCE 


FACTORY TECHNIQUE ON A RIP TRACK: A 25-per cent im- 
provement in the efficiency of its freight-car repair opera- 
tions at its important Bluefield yard has been realized by 
the Norfolk & Western as a result of the application there 
of something approaching the assembly-line methods de- 
veloped by American manufacturers. In addition to the 
specific advantages resulting from this systematized work- 
ing routine, repair work is now so planned that cars 
passing through the facility can be expected to run a 
year without being reshopped. The lay-out and operation 
of this installation are described in the illustrated article 
on page 32. 





POWER CAR FOR LIGHT TRAINS: The unfortunate experience 
of some railroads in the Twenties and Thirties with the 
rail cars then available for light passenger-train runs 
has guided the Milwaukee’s construction of two cars to 
meet such requirements, a description of which appears on 
page 48 this week. They are designed for rugged service 
at speeds up to 60 m.p.h. and have 23,455 Ib. starting 
tractive force. Electro-Motive 1,000-hp. Diesel-electr‘c 
power plants are installed in the forward end of the 
cars, the rest of the space being used as a baggage com- 
partment. Savings of 30 cents per car-mile are estimated on 
the basis of the first runs of these new cars, as compared 
to coal-fired steam locomotives. 





AIR-FARE LIFT: The air lines are finding out that even an 
ever-generous federal treasury doesn’t meet all their b'Ils, 
and some of them, at least, as this issue’s news columns 
report, are up against the unpalatable necessity of asking 
their patrons to bear a slightly larger share than they have 
in the past of the cost of transporting them from place to 
place. The idea that the taxpayers won’t forever meet all 
the deficits resulting from uneconomic competitive measures 
designed to attract customers from the railroads is an 
idea not at all to the air lines’ liking. 





MECHANICS OF ACCOUNTING: An article herein (page 51) 
outlines briefly the applications to railroad record-making 
and record-keeping of mechanical devices that American 
ingenuity has developed to ease the labors and increase 
the productivity of the accountant. The economies realized 
from such appliances extend beyond the accounting de- 
partment into almost every phase of railroad operation. 





NEW HEAD FOR THE NEW HAVEN: “New England marches 
up the hill or gets kicked down the hill along with its rail- 
roads.” So says Laurence F. Whittimore, who, as the newly- 
elected president of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, assumes one of the most challenging jobs in the 
entire railroad industry—a job which presents unusually 
difficult problems of operation, finance, public relations and 
publicly subsidized competition. As a native New Eng- 
lander it may be safely assumed that Mr. Whittemore will 
do his utmost to see that the New Haven and its New 


Engiand territory continue to march up the hill together. 
One of our feature articles (page 39) outlines his long 
background of experience in New England railroading, 
New England business and New England finance. 





“THE RIGHT TRACK”: To help new employees “get on the 
right track and stay there” the personnel department of 
the New York Central has issued an attractive 48-page 
two-color booklet, “Working on the Central,” which will 
go to all new employees of that company. It is described 
briefly in one of our feature articles. Publication of this 
booklet is believed to be the first general application to 
the railroad field of an employee orientation technique 
successfully used by other industries, and by the Army 
with many of its World War II draftees. 





HEAVY-DUTY ELECTRIC LINE: An entirely new 14-mile private 
railroad has been built in Utah by the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation to replace an older line with unfavorable 
operating characteristics. The down-grade traffic consists 
of a large volume of ore, matched by the up-grade move- 
ment of empties, a set of circumstances to which electric 
locomotives with dynamic braking have been effectively 
adapted. The illustrated article on page 42 outlines the 
operating practices and electrical installation which con- 
tribute to the efficient performance of this plant facility. 





RULE-ENFORCEMENT RESPONSIBILITY: One of the stock themes 
of writers for some of the brotherhood papers is the 
alleged indifference of railroad managements to the annual 
roll of employees meeting death or injury on duty. Our 
leading editorial this week observes that union leaders 
could make a very substantial contribution to the re- 
duction of these casualties by a change in their policy 
toward disciplining employees guilty of rule infractions. 
Heretofore these leaders have exhibited vast concern for 
the special interest of the rule violator and startling in- 
difference to the welfare of his fellows whose lives and 
limbs are endangered by his negligence. Their defense of 
the erring individual has been particularly effective with 
some Adjustment Board referees, and the trend of these 
adjudicatory decisions has been to weaken discipline and 
undermine respect for competent and conscientious super- 
visors who attempt to enforce it. The fierce light of publi- 
city can be brought to bear on these recurring circum- 
ventions of safety rules, but it will not be done unless 
the railroads do it. 





PURITY ASSURANCE: One of the Reading’s coach yards has 
been equipped with new water, steam and air pipe lines 
which simplify the job of servicing the cars while effecting 
every precaution against possible contamination of drink- 
ing-water supplies. The article on page 36 gives the speci- 
fications of this “pollution-proof’ arrangement of con- 
duits, hydrants and hose connections. 
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THE PUBLIC SEES 
A MODERN FREIGHT CAR... 


. . . But railroad men know that the 
development of the modern freight car 
has come about through years of re- 
search and experience; and that such a 
car is composed of many improvements 
added through the years. Such improve- 
ments as “Standard’s’’ twist-resistant 
DIAGONAL PANEL ROOFS, IM- 
PROVED DREADNAUGHT ENDS, 
SAFETY UNCOUPLING DEVICES, 
METAL FLOOR PROTECTORS, and 
other "Standard" contributions to the 
progress of American Railroads. 


little thinds... 
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At “Standard’s” exhibit in the Chicago Railroad Fair, the public is invited 
to compare a 50-year old freight car with a modern Standard-equipped 
car. The over-all comparison is significant, but it takés “a lot of little 
things” to make a big change... 
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STANDARD 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
247 PARK AVENUE 











CHICAGO 4 
NEW YORK 17 
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UNION DEFENSE OF RULES VIOLATORS 


Train accidents chargeable to negligence of em- 
ployees rose markedly from 1935 to 1944, with a 
slight decline during the past three years. This 
was the finding of a committee reporting recently 
to the Safety Section of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. When the number of accidents is 
related to motive-power miles, however, even the 
recent years’ “slight decline” turns out to be 
illusory. During the five-year period 1935 to 1939, 
there was an annual average of 1.75 train accidents 
per million motive-power miles ascribable to em- 
ployee negligence. By 1946 this ratio had risen to 
4.18 accidents per million motive-power miles, an 
increase of 140 per cent. 


Management's Efforts Nullified 


Forty-three per cent of all reportable train 
accidents in 1946—6,722 of a total of 15,556—were 
attributable to negligence of employees. The ac- 
companying chart illustrates the increase in the 
Proportion of accidents due to employee negligence 
over the past 25 years. 

The committee making the report observed that 
this record suggests, among other things, “neces- 
sary supervision to obtain obedience to the rules.” 
There can be no argument with this finding—as far 
as it goes. Strict compliance with existing rules 





FRUSTRATES SAFETY EFFORTS 


would entirely eliminate accidents resulting from 
man failure. But the question arises whether any 
degree of increase in supervision can possibly bring 
about better enforcement of rules so long as the 
unions persist in their efforts—usually with success 
—to frustrate the administering of discipline for 
disobedience of the rules. Management’s efforts to 
enforce rules and punish violators have been nul- 
lified time after time by the insistence of union 
officers that offenders be not disciplined. Their 
opposition has often made disciplinary procedures 
a mere mockery, not only at the important level 
of individual carrier negotiation, but in the appeal 
channels which follow as well. Allegedly “neutral” 
referees for the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board—in ignorance of the requirements of safe 
railroading, or perhaps in the desire to pose as 
“liberals” and thus insure their reappointment as 
referees in additional cases—hand down decisions 
which pull the teeth out of good supervision. 

The exculpation of obvious and flagrant offend- 
ers demoralizes supervision. Since it is the su- 
pervisory forces which are necessarily vested with 
responsibility to take the first and most important 
step in the disciplinary procedure—viz., reporting 
the infraction—it is a safe assumption that count- 
less minor rule violations and many serious ones 
are not being reported by them. What is the use 
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The increase in the proportion of train accidents resulting from 
employee negligence gives cause for action 


of inviting friction by initiating disciplinary action 
if exoneration of the culprit is a foregone con- 
clusion? Supervision loses its countenance and its 
self-respect when disciplinary measures are re- 
peatedly frustrated. 


“Half-Drunk, Half-Pay" 


Laxity exists particularly with respect to “Rule 
G” violators because of the difficulty encountered 
in progressing full prosecution of these offenders. 
The notorious “half-drunk, half-pay” case decided 
by a referee for the Adjustment Board illustrates 
how mock justice has served to emasculate disci- 
pline and to demoralize those concerned with its 
administration. A locomotive engineer was dis- 
charged because he reported for duty under the 
influence of alcohol. The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers intervened in behalf of the 
employee. The case progressed through channels 
to the Adjustment Board, where the usual dead- 
lock occured and a referee took over. 

Two years after the infraction had occurred, the 
referee rendered the amazing decision that, since 
there was but a “mild” Rule G violation, the 
offending employee should be reinstated with sen- 
iority unimpaired and with the railroad penalized 
to pay him half his regular wages for the two 
years’ vacation he had enjoyed. The referee in this 
case was F. M. Swacker, who later was appointed 
to the President’s emergency board in the May, 
1946, wage and rule case and who has served on 
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several other cases. Quite evidently his “half-drunk, 
half-pay” decision cast no shadow on his rep- 
utation for impartiality with the authorities who 
have the power to appoint referees and emergency 
boards. 

The supervisor who originally reported this 
violation in the proper performance of his duty 
could hardly be blamed if, thereafter, his zeal for 
reporting infractions of rules became less aggressive 
—hbecause such decisions inflict injury, not upon 
offenders but upon the self-respect and authority 
of conscientious supervisors whose duty it is to 
administer discipline. 


Fratricide 


It is railroad employees themselves who are the 
principal victims of employee carelessness—9! 
employees met death and 621 were injured in acci- 
dents resulting from employee negligence during 
1946. The attitude of the unions in defending 
violators of the rules is, thus, one of taking sides 
against their own members who are victims of 
careless conduct and in favor of the rules violators 
whose behavior occasions or invites needless casual- 
ties. 

There is possible an immediate improvement 
in the railroads’ safety record if only the union 
officers would signify to their members their in- 
tention not only to obstruct reasonable disciplinary 
action against known offenders, but also actively 
to aid in the detection and punishment of non- 
observers of the rules. Such action would put union 
officials on the side of their conscientious and worthy 
members, rather than on that of the incompetent 
and irresponsible. It would enhance the unions’ 
reputation for public-spirited responsibility. Even 
more important than that, it would save hundreds 
of needless casualties to railroad employees them- 
selves. 

Railroad managements have a duty to their em- 
ployees and to the public to see to it that every 
instance of frustration by union action of dis- 
ciplinary action against employee carelessness is 
adequately publicized. Employees and the public 
are entitled to know promptly and in detail the 
reasons why the railroads’ safety record in this 
sector is no better than it is. 





A STUDY IN PRODUCTIVITY—"For services rendered in 1947 
—a newsboy received more than one cent for carrying 4 
newspaper less than one block—the Canadian Pacific received 
less than one cent for carrying a ton of freight one mile.’ 
This dramatic presentation of the differences in productivity 
and charges of two enterprises was set forth in connection 
with a large cartoon in qa double-page spread in a recent issué 
of Spanner, the employees’ magazine of the Canadian Pacific 
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NO OPPORTUNITY FOR ENGINEERS? 


Here is what one of the country’s leading publi- 
cations in the field of general engineering has to 
say, editorially, about the opportunities for young 
engineers on the railroads: 

‘No longer is railroad engineering a field of ad- 
venture for young men or an outlet for iniative. 
Too few young engineers seek a career in railroad 
work. But, fortunately, both railroad management 
and the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion now are fully aware of that fact and are at- 
tempting to do something about it.” 

The first of these statements has given rise to 
somewhat of a furor in higher railway engineering 
circles. Well it may — because it is plainly absurd. 
Initiative and adventure characterize railroad en- 
gineering as much as they ever did — unless, in- 
deed, as one incensed chief engineer says, the 
writer of the editorial had in mind comparing the 
experiences, problems and responsibilities of the 
present-day engineer with the need his earlier 
brother had to fight the Indians, and protect him- 
self against prairie fires and stampeding buffaloes. 
Such amenities no longer add zest to railroad en- 
gineering but, if they have thereby made railroad 
work less attractive, they are equally lacking in 
other branches of engineering. 

Aside from the unfortunate decline in oppor- 
tunities for skirmishing with the redskins, present- 
day railroad engineering has its problems which 
are as challenging as those which earlier genera- 
tions faced. Indeed, it affords to the engineer 
avenues of adventure in operation, economics and 
the physical sciences such as never were dreamed 
of in the early days of railroading. There never 
was any time in the whole history of the industry 
when there was more need or opportunity for the 
display of engineering initiative than there is now. 

When, however, the editorial goes on to say that 
“too few young engineers seek a career in railroad 
work,” that statement is perfectly accurate report- 
ing—painfully accurate. But then the writer pro- 
ceeds to exaggerate again by saying that both rail- 
road management and the A.R.E.A. now are fully 
aware of this fact and are attempting to do some- 
thing about it. It is true that many A.R.E.A. mem- 
bers, stimulated by its Committee on Cooperative 


relations with Universities, are aware of the lack- 


of interest of young engineers in railroad work and 
are seriously concerned about it. It is unfortunate- 
ly not true that all top engineers in the A.R.FE.A., 
and especially that all railway managements, are 
alert to the seriousness of this situation and are 
trying to remedy it. 

The impression that there is no longer a field for 
adventure and an outlet for initiative in railroad 
engineering is doing the railroads harm and should 
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be corrected. But this error has risen and is being 
perpetuated because some higher railroad engineers, 
and many members of railway management, are 
not fully aware of the need of the railroads for 
larger numbers of talented young engineers in their 
service, and are doing nothing to enlist them. 

Where the adventure and initiative are lacking is 
not in the work of the railroad engineer, but in the 
managements which fail to sense the need of the 
industry for more of this talent. 





GETTING MONEY TO REDUCE COSTS 


An ex-railroader with many years of experience 
in track maintenance has been trying for several 
years to get the railroads ta adopt a scheme that 
he claims will produce savings in maintenance costs 
of as much as $1,500 per mile of track per year. 
The progress he has made in putting the idea 
across has been practically nil, although recently 
a sizeable test installation of the device involved 
was made by a large railroad noted for its con- 
servative policies. If this railroad believes the idea 
is worth trying, the chances are that it is not 
altogether impractical. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss the nature 
or the merits of this scheme. More to the point are 
the reasons for the resistance to such ideas fre- 
quently encountered on the railroads. 

The fact that such resistance exists is not, in 
itself, evidence that railroad men are, as a group, 
inherently hostile to new ideas. No great amount 
of probing is required to uncover other and more 
legitimate reasons why these men may seem, at 
times, to be slow to adopt innovations involving 
abnormal expenditures, even though it can be 
shown that large savings will be effected as a re- 
sult. Probably the strongest of these reasons is a 
reluctance to make the additional expenditure re- 
quired. For maintenance officers to be under pres- 
sure to hold down current expenses is a common 
state of affairs; hence these officers cannot be 
expected to listen with enthusiasm to proposals 
that will mean a larger immediate outlay, especially 
if it will be years before the promised savings will 
be realized. 

Perhaps the situation would be helped if a plan 
could be worked out under which the initial ex- 
penditure involved in making an improvement de- 
signed to reduce maintenance costs would be 
amortized from the savings resulting from it. The 
ex-railroader mentioned above has suggested that 
a scheme such as that used to finance the purchase 
of new rolling stock might prove feasible. The 
idea is at least worth some careful thought. 
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From a tower platform 2212 ft. above the rails an inspector 
checks the car interiors of trains moving into Bluefield. Defective 
cars are marked on the side by whitewash, as shown, which 
identifies these cars to inspectors in the receiving yard 


The shortage of freight cars has given the greatest 
importance to any car-repair procedure that will in- 
crease the availability of these cars for revenue serv- 
ice. Getting defective cars back in service in less time 
is the way the Norfolk & Western is increasing the 
availability of its car equipment at its Bluefield. W. 
Va., rip track where a new repair procedure has stepped 
up the repair work per car an estimated 25 per 
cent. An actual comparison of production between 
the new and the old methods is difficult because the 
amount of work done on each car has been increased 
greatly under the new N. & W. policy for repairing 
cars at this point. The present objective is to place 
each car leaving this repair facility in condition to 
stay in service for approximately one year without 
being reshopped while, formerly, cars were repaired 
in general only for the defect for which they were 
taken out of service. 

The new repair set-up at Bluefield involves moving 
the cars and the necessary materials to the men and 










EFFICIENCY INCREASED 








their tools located in a small working area. In a 
sense, the new procedure approaches the assembly- 
line system used successfully to increase the produc- 
tion in most industrial and many railroad shops. This 
concentration of repair operations at one spot elimi- 
nates a large proportion of the non-productive time 
and the tiring manual effort required to transport 
heavy tools and materials over relatively long distances 
—the working arrangement in the usual light-repair - 
yard where the bad-order cars are scattered over sev- 
eral thousand feet of trackage. 


Inspection Time Shortened 


Westbound freight trains moving into Bluefield 
consist mainly of empty coal cars that have been un- 
loaded at the eastern seaboard and are on their way 
back for loading at the bituminous mines in the region 
just west of that point. The Bluefield passenger station 
is at the apex of an ascending grade from the east and 
a descending grade toward the west. The westbound 
receiving and forwarding yards are located west of 
the station on the descending grade. 

A visual inspection of open-top car interiors and 
the tops of box cars is made as the freight trains ap- 
proach the westbound receiving yard. This first opera- 
tion in the car-repair procedure is performed by a car 
man standing on the platform of an inspection tower 
located approximately one-half mile east of the Blue- 
field station. Standing 22% ft. above the top of the 
rail the inspector can see easily any obvious defects 
such as broken braces, holes in slope sheets, broken 
running boards and defective roofs as the cars 
pass beneath him. When a defect is spotted the 
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The layout of the N. & W.’s repair spot in the westbound forwarding yard at Bluefield, W. Va. 


Storage Tracks 
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ONE-QUARTER IN REVAMPED RIP-TRACK PROCEDURE 


Output and work per car increased in Norfolk 
& Western light-repair yard with assembly-line 
technique and material-handling improvements 





inspector pulls down on a lever which operates a 
mechanism that squirts a whitewash solution on the 
side of the defective car. This inspection method elimi- 
nates the time and energy required of the inspection 
force in the receiving yard to climb every car to 
check the condition of the interiors. It is only neces- 
sary to climb those cars marked with whitewash in 
order to verify and list the defects discovered by the 
inspector in the tower. About two or three per cent 
of the cars arriving at Bluefield have interior defects. 

After the train is yarded, it is inspected and the 
cars found defective are carded and switched out to 
one of two tracks (Nos. 12 and 14) in the westbound 
forwarding yard. The cars are stored on these two 
tracks east of crossovers that permit them to be 
switched to any one of the four tracks at the repair 
spot as indicated by the drawing showing the lay-out 
of the tracks and the facilities at this point. 

A further inspection of the cars is made at the stor- 
age tracks with the inspectors keeping in mind that 
the objective is to recondition each car for approxi- 
mately a year of service without reshopping. The in- 
spectors at the storage tracks also determine the ex- 
tent of the repairs required and the approximate time 
needed to repair each car. The time element deter- 
mines the track at the repair spot to which a car is 
switched, because cars requiring approximately the 
same length of time for repairs are kept together on 
the same track or tracks. 


Car Movements by Gravity 


After this inspection is completed, the cars are 
moved to a point just east of the repair spot on tracks 
Nos. 12, 14 and 15 from which they are moved to the 
spot as required. Track 16 is used normally as a ma- 
terial delivery track and, therefore, is not used as a 
repair track unless the space is urgently needed for 
that purpose. 

The forwarding yard is on a grade of slightly over 
one per cent descending in a westerly direction. This 


Top—Storage bins for small parts are located conveniently near 
the repair operations. Center—The paved area and motorized 
equipment solve the problem of moving heavy repair parts. 
Bottom—Material-handling equipment speeds up repair opera- 
tions by lifting heavy parts, such as draft gears, into position 
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gradient permits the movement of all cars by gravity cated just west of the crossover switches. Derailers 
at the repair point. To take care of those instances are installed just east of the repair spot to prevent 
when cold weather or other conditions make the cars the accidental movement of stored cars into the repair 
difficult to start in motion two electrically driven fixed spot. 

car pullers, each with a 5,000-lb. starting pull, are lo- The entire repair area is paved and an extension of 





Above—The rip-track repairs at Bluefield are concentrated in a small area. Below —Four repaired cars are moving out of the 
center track and defective cars, as replacements, are rolling down by gravity from the storage tracks at the left 
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the paving has been laid ior a distance of 360 ft. to the 
east between tracks Nos. 12 and 14, and 14 and 16. 
In the area served by the paved extension, the cars 
awaiting movement to the repair spot receive prelim- 
inary attention. 

When a car requires periodical work, such as re- 
packing journal boxes and cleaning air brakes, this 
work, with the exception of adding waste to the journal 
boxes, is performed here. 


Cars Move in Groups of Four 


The cars are dropped down to the repair spot in 
groups of four on each of the three repair tracks and 
are uncoupled and spaced to give working room be- 
tween them. The movement of incoming defective cars 
and outgoing repaired cars are made simultaneously as 
shown in one of the illustrations. Movements are made 
when repairs to all four cars on any one track are 
completed. A warning to workmen of the change is 
given by one of three air-operated whistles, each with 
a different tone, to signal a car move on one particu- 
lar track. A man rides each cut of cars and controls 
them with a hand brake. When the incoming cars 
reach the spot they are uncoupled one by one and 
blocked in position. 


Material Handling Made Easy 


Materials for the repair work are brought to the re- 
pair point by cars, moved in on track No. 16, un- 
loaded and stored in the permanent structures conven- 
iently located adjacent to the working area. Heavy 
materials are handled to the storage facilities and from 
them to the point of use by motorized material-han- 
dling equipment. The yard is equipped with a mobile 
truck crane of five-ton capacity, a fork truck with a 
two-ton lift and a truck tractor for hauling trailer 
loads. In addition to the movement of heavy materials 
the motorized equipment is also used in the actual re- 
pair work such as lifting draft gears into place, 


Above—Straightening car ends is one of the many jobs per- 
formed by mobile motorized equipment. Right—Stenciling re- 
Painted cars 
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straightening car sides and ends, and lifting wheel 
pairs. The flexibility of the mobile cranes and trucks 
is demonstrated by the fact that wheel changes at 
Bluefield, which formerly were made only on one 
track at one position having fixed hoists, now can be 
made on any track at any location within the limits 
of the paved area. 

Other portable equipment used in making repairs 
includes two electric welding machines, oxy-acetylene 
outfits and power jacks. Compressed air is furnished 
through pipe lines laid under the paving with under- 
ground outlets spaced conveniently along the tracks. 
Because of the possibility of leaks developing the oxy- 
gen and acetylene was not piped throughout the area. 

After the repairs are completed on any one track 
the cars are dropped down to a position approximate- 
ly 100 yards west of the repair spot where those need- 
ing a coat of paint are spray-painted immediately. The 
journal boxes are either repacked or checked. Cars 
receiving paint are restenciled the next day at another 
location just west of the paint and journal-box posi- 
tion. After this finishing work is completed the cars 
are ready for service. 


Working Force and Output 


The Bluefield rip tiack operates with one working 
shift composed of 17 mechanics, 2 air-brake repairers, 
2 painters, 10 helpers, 3 oilers and packers, 3 truck 
operators and 14 laborers, a total of 51 men. 

The spot system was put in effect July 5, 1947. Dur- 
ing the first three months of 1947, the total number of 
N. & W. cars repaired at Bluefield was 4,006. With- 
out increasing the working force, the total number of 
N. & W. cars repaired at Bluefield during the first 
three months of 1948 was 4,839, an increase of 833 
cars, or 20.7 per cent. The amount of heavy car-re- 
pair work increased over the same two periods by 
17.8 per cent. It is conservatively estimated that the 
overall gain in car repair efficiency with the spot sys- 
tem is 25 per cent. 
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MODERNIZES COACH SERVICING FACILITIES 





Reading installs new platforms in yard at Philadelphia, Pa., with water, steam 


and air lines enclosed in concrete ducts beneath them — Also provides "pol- 


lution proof," flush-type hydrants for furnishing drinking water to cars 





The Reading has recently completed improvements 
at its coach yard at Huntingdon street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., which were made primarily to bring the facili- 
ties for supplying drinking water to coaches into con- 
formity with the revised regulations of the United 
States Public Health Service, and to effect generally 
better and more convenient coach-servicing conditions 
at that point. 

The project involved the construction of eight new 
concrete platiorms between nine adjacent tracks in the 
yard, with coach-watering hydrants, enclosed within 
cast-aluminum “pollution-proof” hydrant boxes of the 
so-called flush type, arranged along alternate plat- 
forms. The supply lines which serve the hydrants 
are carried in concrete ducts located directly beneath 
the platforms on which the hydrants are located. Also 
provided on these platforms are outlets for steam for 
car heating, and for compressed air for the train lines, 
and electrical receptacles for car precooling and bat- 
tery charging. Another important feature of the pro- 
ject is the use of an 18-in. Ric-Wil prefabricated, 
asphalt-filled pipe conduit to carry the main water 
supply line, as well as the main steam and air lines, 
transversely beneath all of the tracks in the yard. 

The tracks of the Huntingdon Street yard lie in a 
generally north-south direction on a grade of one 
per cent descending southward. The yard is bounded 
on the north and east by public streets and on the west 
by the Reading’s main line. The tracks are stubbed at 


the north end of the yard. A company-owned power- 
house is located on the west side of the yard, between 
it and the main tracks. 


Nine Service Tracks 


Of a total of 28 tracks in the yard, nine located along 
the east side are given over to the daily servicing of 
coaches, while the remainder are used as repair and 
storage tracks. 

Prior to the recent improvements, the spaces be- 
tween the service tracks were unpaved and the facili- 
ties for supplying drinking water to coaches did not 
conform to the revised Sanitation Manual for Land 
and Air Conveyances of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

In planning the improvements the Reading sought 
to devise an economical means of meeting the revised 
federal requirements regarding coach drinking water. 
After considering several possibilities, it was decided 
to install hydrants of the flush type, locating these in 
cast-aluminum water boxes which, in turn, are re- 
cessed into the platforms. 

The new platforms are each 540 ft. long but, be- 
cause of differences in the track centers, they vary in 
width from 4 ft. 3 in. to 9 ft. 3 in. An end platform, 
9 ft. 6 in. wide, was constructed across the stubbed 
north ends of the service tracks to connect the longi- 
tudinal platforms. 


Plan of the Huntingdon Street coach yard, showing the new platforms, the concrete ducts and the car-servicing facilities 
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The water boxes, in which the hydrants are located, 
are provided on alternate platforms, thus enabling each 
line of hydrants to serve two tracks. 


Details of Water Boxes 


The boxes, of cast aluminum, are 16 in. by 25 in. by 
10 in. deep. Each box is supplied with a hinged, self- 
closing cover, the edges of which overlap the box and 
extend downward to prevent the entry of surface 
water, and each contains two water outlets with quick- 
type couplings—one from a 1-in. line for coach water- 
ing and the other from a 34-in. line for car washing. 

A 2-in. drain is provided in the bottom of each box 
so that any accumulation of water in the box will be 
quickly drained off to the duct below. As an added 
precaution, a 2-in. pipe side drain leading to the edge 
of the platform and gutter functions as an overflow 
if the bottom drain should become blocked. The flow 
line of the side drains is 2% in. below the water con- 
nections, thus minimizing the possibility of the con- 
nections becoming contaminated. The boxes were 
designed and manufactured by the Huffman-Wolfe 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Drinking water is delivered to the coaches by hose 
lines used solely for this purpose. Similarly, the hose 
lines for car washing are used alone for that work. 
These hoses are attached to the water outlets by Bowes 
quick-type hose couplings, made by the Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Company. Homestead two-way cocks 
are provided on each outlet, so located that water in 
the hydrants may be drained to the pipe ducts when the 
water supply is shut off. The use within the hydrant 
boxes of different-size connections for the drinking- 
water and car-washing hoses precludes interchanging 
the hoses. Furthermore, a special fitting for joining 
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Above—Looking down one of the service tracks. The platform 
on the left covers one of the concrete ducts and is equipped 
with coach-watering hydrants. Below—Construction view, show- 
ing one of the concrete-block pipe ducts 
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Close-up view, showing one of the cast-aluminum water boxes 
with the cover open 





Welding two lengths of Ric-Wil conduit together 


Chain hoists and tripods were used to lower the assembled 
sections of conduit into the transverse trench across the yard 





the drinking-water hose to the water intakes of the 
coaches prevents error when filling the water tanks 
on the cars. 

The ducts, which extend the full length of the plat- 
forms, have concrete-block side walls, concrete-slab 
bottoms and covers, and are 3 ft. by 3 ft. in inside 
section. The various water, steam and air lines in 
the ducts are carried on wall brackets. Water outlets 
are provided at 100-ft. intervals along the platforms, 
while the steam and air outlets are located on both 
sides of the platforms, midway between the water 
boxes. Manholes are provided immediately adjacent 
to the water outlets to facilitate inspection, cleaning 
and repair of the ducts. To effect a more rapid disposal 
of surface water, the entire track area between the plat- 
forms, except for the ties, was paved with bituminous 
material. The paving is crowned at the center line of 
each track and slopes to gutters at the sides. 

As has been noted, the main supply lines for steam, 
air and water are carried in an 18-in. Ric-Wil buried 
conduit, which extends from the powerhouse on the 
west side of the coach yard, beneath all of the tracks, 
to the street at the east side. Steam and air are sup- 
plied from the powerhouse while water is supplied 
from a connection with the city main in the street. 


Assembly of Ric-Wil Conduit 


The Ric-Wil conduit is filled with asphalt and was 
delivered prefabricated in 20-ft. lengths with the four 
pipe lines already in position, ready for ‘installation. 
The individual pipes contained in each length of cas- 
ing were welded together in the field, after which the 
casings themselves were joined by welding. Connec- 
tions for the lateral lines in each duct were made in 
the shop and were located so that, as the Ric-Wil 
conduit was installed in the trench, each set of con- 
nections fell at the proper spot. 

A total of 385 ft. of the conduit was required for the 
project. Installation was carried out in sections of 60 
ft. each, the 20-ft. lengths being welded together 
while still above the track level. A suitable length of 
trench was prepared in advance of laying the sections 
of conduit. To permit this the tracks crossing over 
the trench were supported by means of “crutch rails.” 

When each section of trench was completed, the 
Ric-Wil pipe was lined into position on the rails direct- 
ly above the point of installation. Then it was raised 
by means of chain hoists, supported from steel-pipe 
tripods, while the track rails were removed. With the 
rails out of the way, the pipe was lowered into the 
trench, after which the final connections between the 
sections were made by welding, the trench was back- 
filled, and the tracks were rebuilt over it. 

The asphalt-filled conduit prevents contaminated 
surface water from contacting the pipe line supplying 
the drinking water. It also insulates this line against 
freezing, allowing it to be laid at a relatively shallow 
depth, and affords protection against corrosion which 
makes the service life of a buried pipe relatively short. 

The improvements at the Huntingdon Street coach 
yard were planned and carried out under the general 
direction of E. L. Gosnell, chief engineer of the Read- 
ing, and F. W. Biltz, assistant chief engineer. W. K. 
Wyatt, construction engineer, was in direct charge of 
the work. 
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Mr. Whittemore 





LAURENCE F. WHITTEMORE ELECTED NEW HAVEN HEAD 


Skill in public relations, intimate knowl- 
edge of corporate work and of New 
England's people, industries and civic 
leaders are the background the new 
president brings to the property 





— F. Whittemore was elected president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford on August 31— 
thereby becoming the first chief executive of a major 
railroad whose prior railroad career has been pre- 
dominantly in the field of “public relations’—that term 
being understood in its broadest sense. Mr. Whitte- 
more was assistant to president of the Boston & Maine 
from 1932 until March, 1946, when he resigned to be- 
come president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, which position he now relinquishes to take over 
his duties with the New Haven. His jurisdiction on 
the Boston & Maine included that road’s public rela- 
tions department, but, more than that, it embraced a 
large range of executive duties, many if not most of 
which had to do with the company’s “outside” contacts 
—with its customers and with industrial, political, ad- 
ministrative, financial and civic leaders throughout its 
territory. 

When it became known that President Palmer of 
the New Haven was going to retire, speculation as to 
his successor touched many persons with a wide variety 
of predominant characteristics. That the ultimate choice 
fell upon a man best known for his wide acquaintance 
and his great success in inducing cooperation by in- 
dividuals and groups is sufficient indication of the 
opinion of the road’s new ownership of the kind of 
skill most needed in its management to re-establish the 
earning power of the property. 

The advisory committee on public relations of the 
Association of American Railroads has doubtless taken 
hopeful cognizance of the growing recognition of that 
craft—confirmed, first, by the election of one alumnus 
ot the group to the A.A.R. presidency; by another to 
head the Toledo, Peoria & Western and, now, by the 
selection of still another of the alumni to leadership 
ot one of the country’s larger railroads. If these oc- 
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currences are insufficient to establish the prevalence 
of a definite trend, they certainly are significant in 
indicating, at the very least, that railroad public re- 
lations work cannot be considered by anyone a “blind 
alley” from which advancement to larger responsibili- 
ties is not to be expected. 


A Native New Englander 


Laurence Whittemore was born in Pembroke, N. H.. 
on June 8, 1894—and he still lives there with his wife 
and three sons. He attended Pembroke Academy, 
and entered railroad work with the Boston & Maine 
in 1913, first in the shops and shortly afterward as 
a clerk, in which capacity he continued until 1917 when 
he enlisted as a private in the Army. He rose to the 
rank of lieutenant of infantry, returning to his clerk- 
ship on the B. & M. in 1919, 

He left railroad work a couple of months later— 
in November, 1919—to become municipal accountant 
for the New Hampshire State Tax Commission, 
where, traveling about the state, he learned a great 
deal about the problems and personalities of local 
government. 

In 1922 he went into private business as general 
manager of the Fellows & Sons Lumber Co. In this 
capacity he was manager of woods operations, saw 
mills, log drives and industrial plants. In 1925 he 
was appointed by the State Supreme Court a member 
of the New Hampshire State Tax Commission and 
its secretary, and remained in this post until 1929 
when he resigned to become general representative of 
the Boston & Maine under the then president, the late 
George Hannauer. Mr. Hannauer died suddenly and 
Mr. Whittemore’s actual service began under Thomas 
Nelson Perkins, who was acting president of the road 
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until Edward S. French was elected to head the com- 
pany in the spring of 1930. 

The B. & M. was at that time faced with the neces- 
sity of readjusting its property and service to changing 
economic conditions, which could be satisfactorily 
progressed only by securing the cooperation of public 
officials and civic leaders in all of the states and 
practically all of the local communities the road served. 
It was to conduct these negotiations that Mr. Whitte- 
more’s services were engaged—and, characteristically, 
he took on the assignment with the understanding 
that his connection would terminate at the end of a 
year, with no hard feelings, if either party were dis- 
satisfied with the outcome. Neither was—and, since 
the problem of adjusting the railroad’s relationships at 
the “grass roots” level continued, Mr. Whittemore’s 
association with the B. & M. likewise went on until 
President French named him assistant to president in 
May, 1932. In September 1932 he took over, in ad- 
dition, a similar position with the Maine Central. 

Among the several Boston & Maine subsidiaries of 
which he was an officer and director were: the Boston 
Garden Corporation in which he represented the rail- 
road’s interest in the reorganization in 1934; the Mys- 
tic Terminal Company, Ocean Dock subsidiary, of 
which he was president for several of the war years; 
and the Boston & Maine Airways, and its successor 
Northeast Airlines, of which he was vice-president. 

His first business association with Frederic C. 
Dumaine, now the New Haven Railroad’s chairman, 
came in relation to the Suncook Mills, Suncook, N.H., 
which Mr. Dumaine controlled and in regard to which 
Mr. Whittemore represented the Dumaine interest in 
the sale to Textron, Inc., which was formed to operate 
Suncook Mills and other northern and southern textile 
properties. Mr. Whittemore served on the board of 
directors of Textron until after he became president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 





Many Other Affiliations 


Mr. Whittemore’s connection with a variety of trans- 
portation companies in addition to those already 
mentioned includes service as vice-president of the 
Mt. Washington Cog Railway, and the Aerial Pas- 
senger Tramway on Cannon mountain (N.H.), of 
which he was one of the original commissioners 
charged with the duty of building and operating the 
first such instrumentality in North America. He also 
held directorates in several New England industrial 
and public utility concerns and still serves as a director 
of Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., and its Canadian 
affiliates, the Brown Corporation and St. Maurice 
Power Company, both of La Tuque, P. Q. He was 
president of the Shawano Plantation Inc., in Bell- 
grade, Fla. He is a director of the Rumford Printing 
Company of Concord, N. H., and of the New England 
Power Company and Connecticut River Power Com- 
pany of Boston. 

He has also been actively associated with the work 
of the New England Council and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and was one of the 
founders of the New England Industrial Research 
Foundation. On the Boston & Maine, he led the pio- 
neering of that company into aviation and was a mem- 
ber of the A. A. R.’s railroad committee for the study 
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of transportation, serving as chairman of the sub- 
committee on air transportation. 

In addition to his activities in transportation and in 
industry, Mr. Whittemore is a trustee of Pembroke 
Academy and Kimball Union Academy, privately en- 
dowed secondary schools in New Hampshire; and 
also of the University of New Hampshire, of which he 
is chairman of the finance committee. He is a mem- 
ber of one of the visiting committees of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and an associate of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Dartmouth College recently conferred on him an hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts. 


His "Type" 


There are in New England at least two quite distinct 
types of native sons who occupy positions of influence 
in business and civic affairs. One type is the so-called 
“Brahmin”—for the most part fictional, but with some 
representatives in the flesh who approach the carica- 
ture. The other species might be called the “town 
meeting’? type—who conceal their superior talents 
from the unwary by the most completely democratic 
bearing to be found anywhere on the continent. The 
Brahmin is proud of his ancestors, but not to the ex- 
tent of imitating their homely virtues. The leader of 
the “town meeting” variety is also proud of his fore- 
bears, but he doesn’t have much to say about them— 
instead he emulates them. Laurence Whittemore be- 
longs to this latter type. His generation is the sixth 
which has lived in his home town of Pembroke, but 
no one ever heard him seek any credit on that score. 

As is usual when control of a large company passes 
into new hands, guesses — not all of them complimen- 
tary—as to the dominant purposes of the new owners 
of the New Haven have had frequent expression. In 
this connection, it is worth noting that the new group 
are real owners—not merely possessors of control. It 
is true that election of the new board has been brought 
about through ownership of the preferred stock, which 
carries the right of control for a period of five years; 
but this same group also is reputed to hold a substan- 
tial amount of the common stock. The New Haven, 
that is, is going to be under the direction of people 
who own the predominant equity in the property. 


The Task Ahead 


As to the intentions of these owners—whether in the 
direction of a quick profit from liberal disbursements 
or the less spectacular gains to be expected over the 
years as the reward for constructive development of 
the potentialities of the property—two present officers 
of the New Haven offer an answer to that riddle in 
the words: “Look at the caliber of the new board!” 
Ownership looking to its profit from establishing con- 
ditions favorable to the disposal of its holdings rather 
than from retaining them, would scarcely have encum- 
bered itself with a board or a chief executive so reso- 
lutely committed to the development of New England 
as these people are. 

The New Haven is confronted with serious difficul- 
ties, which were outlined in detail in the June 12 is- 
sue of this paper and which are epitomized in the 
earnings statement for the first half of the current 
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year—less than $2,000,000 of net income earned against 
total outstanding stock of $147,000,000. In 1946 and 
1947 the road suffered a deficit in net income after 
fixed and contingent charges. When a railroad just 
out of the hands of the courts, and with present levels 
of traffic and rates, is able to show earnings no more 
encouraging than these, it is obviously a property 
which presents a stiff challenge to management. The 
task—aside from assuring the efficiency of routine 
operations—plainly involves the establishment in the 
minds of leaders of public opinion in the road’s ter- 
ritory of closer identification of the welfare of the 
railroad with that of the economic life of the territory 
itself. 


The Changing Pattern 


New England’s industrial pattern is changing—old 
industries (e.g., shoes and textiles) no longer hold 
their predominance in the area, while new industries 
(especially metal working of a kind requiring highly 
skilled labor) are on the increase. The section has 
to look to other parts of the country, alike for its mar- 
kets and for its raw materials. Hence, its dependence 
upon efficient, economical and reliable long-haul trans- 
portation service is complete—a kind of transportation 
which no agency but railroads can provide. No other 
territory in the country has a greater inherent need 
than this one for railroads which earn enough to at- 
tract the new capital necessary to keep their facilities 
(fixed plant as well as equipment) thoroughly modern. 

In Mr. Whittemore’s own words: “New England 
marches up the hill or gets kicked down the hill along 
with its railroads. An industrial area cannot prosper 
if its railroads falter, and railroads cannot thrive if 
the industries which provide their traffic do not pros- 
per. Their interests are mutual and they should be 
brought to realize this fact, which I have no doubt 
can be done. This railroad has not always been able 
to attract the capital needed to give the kind of service 
its customers require, and it is to their interests as 
well as ours that this condition be remedied.” 





Administration Purpose 


There is a school of corporate publicity effort which 
seeks to identify the corporation in popular opinion 
with its chief executive. While this approach may be 
effective in some situations, it has the quite obvious de- 
fect—to use Mr. Whittemore’s own expression—that 
“when the president dies everybody thinks the com- 
pany has died too.” It may be predicted with confi- 
dence, therefore, that it will be the purpose of the 
new administration to make known the qualities of 
public service evidenced by the railroad as a whole, 
and not to identify the company’s virtues with any 
one individual. The most successful practitioner in 
the field of public relations is usually a man who is 
personally inconspicuous—at least until the time when 
his accomplishments throw a spotlight on him; he 
never performs that function for himself. 

Those who know the new president’s appreciation for 
the “home town” approach will not be surprised if 
his concern for service improvements is concentrated 
less upon those of a spectacular nature in a few spots 
than upon higher system-wide standards in a host of 
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smaller things, which will be noted by every local 
patron and employee. It is not at all without signi- 
ficance, probably, that Chairman Dumaine of the 
company’s new board, when he went from Boston to 
New Haven to the stockholders’ meeting where he as- 
sumed control, made the trip in a day coach with his 
lunch in a paper bag. Mr. Whittemore has said that 
“where a business car is necessary to a railroad of- 
ficer in the transaction of his business, he should use 
it—but he should resist the temptation to extend the 
practice to the point of insulating himself from fre- 
quent contact with customers and employees.” 

It is not hazardous to venture the prediction, be- 
cause of Mr. Whittemore’s long background with the 
Boston & Maine and his close friendship with the 
president of the latter company, that these two rail- 
roads will henceforth work in rather close harmony 
in activities which will be to their mutual benefit, as 
well as that of the territory they serve. 

Mr. Whittemore has unlimited confidence in the 
future of New England, grounded as it is primarily 
in its people rather than in inorganic resources—and 
New England’s population is now growing more 
rapidly than that of the nation as a whole. The his- 
torian Toynbee has observed how New England rose 
to its position of leadership among the original col- 
onies, not because it had a lush geographical environ- 
ment but because it did not. The quality of human 
performance reaches its peak, not when conditions are 
easy, but when they are hard enough to constitute a 
challenge. The situation of the New Haven certainly 
fills the prescription of a condition affording a re- 
sourceful Yankee every opportunity to test the full 
measure of his mettle. 








These four Robins conveyors at the Baltimore & Ohio's Balti- 
more, Md., piers are reported to be able to load two ships 
at a time with 17,500 tons in less than 134 hr. 
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ELECTRIC TRACTION 
for 


HEAVY SHORT HAUL 


By R. J. CORFIELD 


Kennecott Copper Corporation 





Top left — Map of trackage system and 44,000-volt trans- 
mission lirie serving the electric railway and mine 


Below — A trainload of ore behind a two-unit, 250-ton electric 
locomotive on its way downhill to the concentrators 


Facing page — Typical catenary construction used in yards. 
The auxiliary messenger is not used 
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Kennecott Copper Corporation now using electric locomotives with 
dynamic braking for hauling ore trains on a 14-mile plant-facility line 











To haul thirty million tons of ore annually a distance 
of fourteen miles posed a problem in feasibility and 
economy to the Kennecott Copper Corporation at its 
Utah properties. This problem has been solved by 
building an electrified railroad between the open-cut 
copper mine at Bingham, Utah, and the two concen- 
trating mills, one at Magna and one at Arthur. The 
new trackage, known as the Copperton line, went into 
operation on May 1. The road traverses a rolling coun- 
try through numerous cuts and fills, crossing over a 
main highway three times and intersecting several 
secondary highways at grade crossings. 

Copperton yard, some seven miles below the mine, 
serves as an assembly yard for both empty and loaded 
ore cars. The ore trains to the concentrators then go 
down a grade of 1.35 per cent maximum to Arthur 
Junction whence they are sent to Fogarty yard, serv- 
ing the Magna concentrator, or to Arthur yard, serv- 
ing the Arthur concentrator, according to the needs 
obtaining at the time. A two-mile stretch of double 


Abstract of a paper presented at the Pacific general meeting of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers in Spokane, Wash., 
August 24-27. 
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track, known as Cyprus Siding, permits passing of 
loaded mill-bound and empty mine-bound trains. Power 
is fed to the trackage system at a point near the lower 
end of Cyprus Siding. Throughout the entire main 
line, the curvature has been held to a maximum of 3 
deg. because of the speed and length of trains handled. 
The trackage consists of 131-lb. rails laid on hardwood 
ties. Ballast is crushed smelter slag which is readily 
available. Despite the proximity of this district to the 
Pacific Northwest, there existed a shortage of fir for 
ties at the time of construction which dictated the use 
of hardwood despite its greater cost. 

This electric railway is an entirely new project and 
completely replaces the original haulage system which 
lay to the west in a fairly rugged terrain. The old line 
had a ruling grade of 2.5 per cent and curves as sharp 
as 10 deg. Its motive power was coal-burning, Mallet- 
type locomotives weighing 350 tons, and having a 
starting tractive force of 117,000 lb. simple, and 98,000 
Ib. compounded. These locomotives normally handled 
a train of 46 cars at an average speed up-grade of 10 
m.p.h. The new system is designed to handle 75-car 
trains at a speed of 25 m.p.h. 
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is fastened directly to poles 


The rolling stock used on the old system and trans- 
ferred to the new consisted of special type gondola 
cars weighing 24 tons empty, and 116 tons when 
loaded with ore for the downhill trip to the concen- 
trators. 

In 1929, the concentrator yards at Magna and Arthur 
were electrified at 600 volts for “dumper” locomotives 
whose purpose was to break up the delivered ore trains 
into cuts of 14 or 16 cars and spot these cars in the 
dumpers where they were emptied, after which they 
were pushed out of the dumper buildings to run by 
gravity to the lower end of the “empty” yards. Under 
the 1948 electrification, the concentrator yards were 
electrified at 3,000 volts and a single cab (one-half 
of a complete locomotive) serves as a dumper loco- 
motive, handling cuts of 20 cars. The 3,000 volt electri- 
fication necessitates the use of “reach” cars between 
the locomotive and the car dumper for two reasons; 
first, the locomotives are physically too large to enter 
the building and, second, in the interest of safety, it 
was decided to dead-end the 3,000-volt catenary sys- 
tem outside the dumper building. The old locomotives 
in dumper service were sent to the mine where they 
are now operating. 

Copperton yard is electrified at 750 volts to accept 
the mine locomotives. The 3,000-volt locomotives also 
operate at 750 volts within this yard. Empty trains 
leaving the concentrator yards start up-grade to the 
mine, requiring full power. This fact decided the use 
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Typical single-track tangent construction. Two feeder cables are suspended from smaller brackets. Multi-conductor signal cable 


of 3,000-volt power in the Arthur and Fogarty yards. 

The present electrification is a continuation of a 
program started in 1923 to completely electrify the 
mine at Bingham, the world’s largest open-cut copper 
mine, both as to loading and transportation. This pro- 
gram, which was completed in 1928, includes 42 elec- 
tric shovels and 67 85-ton, 750-volt electric locomotives. 
Approximately 150 track miles of overhead trolley 
construction is required to serve the mine alone, from 
which is transported a total of some 67 million tons of 
ore and waste material annually to Copperton yard 
or to the waste dumps. 


Power Supply 


Kennecott Copper Corporation generates its own 
power for its operations in Utah in a modern steam- 
electric station having an installed capacity of 100,000 
kw. This power is generated at 13.8 kv. which is 
transformed to 44 kv. for distribution to the mine, 
railroad and concentrators. The 44-kv. power to the 
mine is transmitted over a two-circuit steel tower line 
so routed as to go through the railway rectifier sub- 
station and there to supply power for the railroad. 

Comparative economic studies made to determine 
voltage and current characteristics indicated that 3,000 
volts, d.c., was the optimum. Investigation of conver- 
sion apparatus dictated the selection of single-anode 
rectifiers because of their adaptability to the high 
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voltage selected, their efficiency, overload capacity and 
low maintenance. The two rectifiers are each rated 
3,000 kw. at 3,200 volts, giving the station a nominal 
continuous rating of 6,000 kw. The control is fully 
automatic, employing metal-clad switchgear, with all 
instruments and adjusting devices facing inward to 
the control corridor so that an operator making a 
cursory inspection need not enter the rectifier and 
circuit-breaker rooms. 

Two d.c. feeders emanate from the rectifier station, 
each consisting of two 1,000,000 cm. cables in transite 
conduit and terminated by means of potheads on a 
pole adjacent to the station. These feeders are sec- 
tionalized at the pole, one feeder supplying the Bing- 
ham end, the other supplying the concentrator end, 
and are paralleled only when a locomotive passes under 
the trolley section break. Both rectifiers normally op- 
erate in parallel on the 3,000-volt bus supplying power 
to either, but not both, ends of the electrification. Such 
an arrangement is desirable in this particular case so 
that the load limiting and short-circuit detection equip- 
ment will function properly. 

Power for the Copperton assembly yard at the mine, 
and the two feeder tracks to this yard, is supplied by 
two 750-kw., 750-volt, single-anode type rectifiers in- 
stalled as a part of the mine haulage conversion equip- 
ment which consists of ten 1,000-kw., 750-volt, syn- 
chronous converters in addition to the two rectifiers. 


Catenary System 


The catenary system used on this electrification was 
developed after a study of several proposed schedules 
of train operation, all of which took into account the 
operation of the two 125-ton car dumper locomotives. 
These were in spotting service on a two and one-half 
minute cycle, often with coincident peaks which were 
superimposed on the main-line load. The maximum 
calculated peak was 2,600 amp., and it was desirable 
to limit the voltage drop to 15 per cent under this 
condition. Having determined the required conducti- 
vity, the problem became one of copper distribution. 
In the case at hand, a relatively light catenary was 
desirable as there are a number of deep cuts on this 
railroad where a derailment will require either shifting 
the overhead or removing it from over the center of 
the track. On the other hand, enough weight in the 
catenary system is required for stability. 

The catenary finally selected consists of 1%4-in., 30 
per cent conductivity, copperweld messenger; a 4/0 
stranded copper intermediate messenger and a 350,000- 
cm. grooved trolley wire. Main messenger tension was 
kept to a maximum of 6,590 Ib. under an assumed 
loading of one-quarter in. radial ice on all wires and 
a 12-lb. wind transverse to all wires. 

In all yards, where 15 m.p.h. is the speed limit, 
simple catenary is used: that is, the 4/0 intermediate 
messenger is omitted. Conductivity is ample as there 
are a large number of tracks all in parallel. 

To provide the necessary additional conductivity, 
the catenary system is supplemented by two 1,000,000- 
cm. feeders which are connected alternately to the 
catenary every 1,000 ft. Feeders and catenary are sec- 
tionalized at the substation and all yards. 

The poles supporting this catenary system are fully 
treated fir, commonly known as “blackjacks,” rather 
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General view of main-line substation 





All electric controls are in a single controller 


than butt treated western red cedar, which was not 
obtainable. 

Both catenary and feeders are supported on standard 
10-in. suspension disks, there being two in series. The 
decision to use double insulation was predicated on two 
facts; first, this railroad is out in the wide-open spaces 
and subjected to considerable target practice and it 
was felt that the shooting of one disk would still per- 
mit operation until repairs were made; second, this 
line traverses a section subjected to rather severe 
lightning, and continuity of service requires that flash- 
overs be minimized as much as possible. In addition 
to the catenary and feeder system, the poles support 
a signal-control cable and a 2,300-volt signal-power 
line. 

All rail joints are bonded with 7-in., 4/0 copper 
bonds, gas-welded to the rail head; frogs are bonded 
in the conventional manner; 2,000-amp. impedance 
bonds are installed at all signal locations permitting 
both rails to be used for the return of propulsion 
current. 


Substations 


Substation buildings are as fireproof as possible, 
with no wood or other combustible material being 
used in their construction. All doors are steel and set 
in steel frames. No windows are used. Structural glass 
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Dwarf light signals control traffic in the yards. An electric 
switch machine is shown in the foreground 


block panels provide the necessary light. This con- 
struction results in a relatively dust-tight building, 
which is a distinct advantage to the operation of auto- 
matic switchgear components such as relays and con- 
tactors. The building walls are concrete and brick, 
floors are concrete slabs on steel frames, the roof is 
gypsum plank and “specification” roofing. The interior 
walls and ceiling are lime plaster on steel lath. 

Since the heat exchangers, which are located in the 
basement, dissipate considerable heat, vertical ventilat- 
ing ducts built into the building entrance structures 
take cold air from above the building through intake 
fans discharging directly in front of the heat ex- 
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Speed-tractive force curves for a 350-ton steam Mallet and 
250-ton, two-unit electric locomotive 


changers. These intake fans are thermostatically con- 
trolled. Heated air is ejected through outlet ducts in 
the opposite side of the building entrance structures 
or through openings in the floor to mix with other 
heated air from equipment installed on the main floor. 
This heated air rises to the ceiling where grilled open- 
ings permit it to enter the space between the ceiling 
and the roof, whence it is exhausted through a fan to 
the outside during warm weather or by chimney action 
during cold weather. The exhaust fans are manually 
controlled and run continuously during the summer 
months when outside temperatures reach a maximum 
of 100 deg. F. 

Roof drains are electrically heated to prevent dam- 
age to the roof from freezing water. All lighting in 
the station is fluorescent and lights are controlled by 
a timer. Most of the heat for the building is supplied 
by reject from the equipment, but 12 kw. of supple- 
mentary heat is provided by electric convection heaters. 
The battery room is isolated to protect other equip- 
ment from corrosive or explosive fumes and has a 
separate ventilator discharging directly to the atmos- 
phere. A degassing transformer serves both rectifiers. 
High voltage equipment in the basement is enclosed in 
wire screens. 

The main rectifier transformers, station auxiliary 
transformer, and associated switchgear are of the out- 
door type, and a conventional steel structure supports the 
disconnecting switches, fuses and lightning arresters. 


Locomotives 


The locomotives selected for this application are 
special in several respects. Of major importance was 
the fact that the duty cycle is rather severe due to the 
heavy trailing load up-grade and the speed required 
to maintain the tonnage between the mine and con- 
centrators. It also was desirable to obtain as much 
electric braking as was economically possible to reduce 
brake shoe wear and promote safety. A thorough study 
was made of regenerative and dynamic braking. The 
final decision favored dynamic braking due primarily 
to the fact that rectifiers were to be used as a power 
source for this electrification. Inverted rectifiers to- 
gether with necessary locomotive auxiliaries, to permit 
regeneration, would have increased the first cost be- 
yond the limit of economic justification. 

These locomotives feature all-welded construction. 
The trucks are exceptionally heavy, weighing approxi- 
mately 40 tons each. The main deck plate is 2 in. thick 
and weighs approximately 20 tons. The cab structure 
and auxiliary equipment compartments are of welded 
sheet steel and the cab is completely insulated. All 
compartment doors housing high-voltage control equip- 
ment are master keyed to prevent entrance of un- 
authorized personnel. All motors have anti-friction 
bearings with grease lubrication. Journal bearings are 
oil lubricated by felpax wick lubricators with special 
attention to the journal thrust collar. 

The articulated joint between the two trucks is of 
the ball-socket type, prelubricated and sealed against 
the entrance of foreign matter. 

Two air compressors, each having a capacity of 
75 cu. ft. per min. are installed on each locomotive cab. 

Clasp brakes are used and air brake control is con- 
ventional except as modified to work in conjunction 
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with the dynamic braking. This exception provides 
an electric interlock in the controller to prevent the 
application of independent air when the train is under 
dynamic braking but .provides for train-line brake 
operation from the locomotives. 

Sanders are air operated and the piping so arranged 
that all wheels may be sanded in either direction. 

The locomotive control is somewhat unusual because 
the main-line locomotives use the mine yard tracks 
and thus require dual voltage control. The locomotive 
cannot be operated until all controls are in the proper 
position for the voltage to be used. The control equip- 
ment provides two-speed motoring operation of the 
four traction motors from either a 3,000-volt trolley 
or 750-volt trolley. 

Each traction motor and associated accelerating re- 
sistor is force-ventilated by a separate blower. A 1,500- 
volt motor in each end cab drives four blowers, two for 
the traction motors and two for the resistors located 
at that end of the locomotive. Each of these motors 
also drives a 75-volt generator for charging the battery 
used for control and lights. 

The two 1,500-volt blower motors are operated in 
series from the 3,000-volt line and in parallel from the 
750-volt line. The blowers must run in order that the 
high speed circuit breaker may be held closed and 
that the compressors may operate. 

Two 1,500-volt compressor motors are operated in 
series from the 3,000-volt line and in parallel from 
the 750-volt line. 

Dynamic braking is arranged to develop maximum 
braking effort at approximately 24 m.p.h. A series of 
nine braking notches are provided, these being éffective 
between 9 and 27 m.p.h. without exceeding the motor 
rating or depending upon adhesion greater than 18 
per cent. 

The control equipment provides dynamic braking 
operation by disconnecting the motors from trolley 
power and using them as generators driven by the 
locomotive and dissipating the generated power in re- 
sistors. The motors are separated electrically into two 
groups and then the two motors of each group are 
paralleled with their fields transposed by means of a 
switch for purposes of stability and connected to a 
pair of accelerating resistors. Nine braking steps are 
obtained by commutating the paralleled resistance. 
Dynamic braking can be secured only when 3,000-volt 
power is available to produce full forced ventilation 
of the resistors. All regular control features, including 
dynamic braking and voltage selection, are embodied 
in a single control stand. 


Traffic Control and Train Communication 


A control board, installed at Copperton yard and 
operated by one operator on each shift, controls all 
train movements in and out of Copperton yard, all 
main-line signals and switches, including two crossings 
of the main line by other railroads, and the switches 
and signals at the approaches of both concentrator 
yards. 

The control board is circuited by two types of sys- 
tems. That part governing the Copperton yard is 
typical “NX” (eNtrance and eXit) interlock which 
uses a unit wire control for each function; that portion 
controlling the main line, passing track and concen- 
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trator-yard approaches makes use of circuits with re- 
lays operating by coded pulses. Where foreign roads 
cross the main line, electric locking and approach 
indication is provided, under the control of the operator 
at Copperton. The passing track at Cyprus Siding is 
equipped with a “Take Siding” indication since the 
schedule is so arranged that passing meets generally 
will be made within this two-mile double-track section. 

All switch machines are operated at 24 volts and 
all signals at 10 volts, the power being taken from 
batteries located at the operating device. Signals are 
the color-light type. Dwarf signals govern all the elec- 
trically operated switches in the yards, while those 
controlling traffic on the main line are mounted on 
high masts. 


Radio-Equipped Trains 


Self-supporting aerial cable is used for control be- 
tween the control tower and the signals and switch 
machines. This cable is multi-conductor, there being 
9, 15, 22 or 37 conductors, depending upon the loca- 
tion and number of functions to be controlled. Con- 
ductors are No. 14 solid copper. This cable is sup- 
ported on the catenary poles along the railroad. 

All switch machines are electrically heated by tubular 
snow melters, rated at 6 kw. or 12 kw. depending upon 
the length of the switch. These heaters are under the 
control of the operator at Copperton. Power for the 
heaters is furnished from the main-line substation at 
2,300 volts, which is transformed to 220 volts at the 
heater terminals. For charging signal batteries, 110- 
volt power is used from transformers on the same 
2,300-volt line. 

To supplement the signals, ultra-high frequency 
radio in the 152 to 162 megacycle band will be in- 
stalled to provide telephone communication between 
the Copperton control tower operator, five fixed land 
stations and three mobile automobile sets. These auto- 
mobile sets are for the use of the superintendent, signal 
supervisor and the maintenance-of-way supervisor. 
Railway mobile units are to be installed on all loco- 
motives and cabooses to permit end-to-end communica- 
tion, since a made-up train is approximately one-half 
mile in length, which practically eliminates direct hand 
or lantern signals even in fair weather. Connections 
are provided also for radio communication between the 
tower operator and train crews if necessary. 





MATERIALS HANDLING FILMS.—A number of films showing 
various phases of materials handling of interest to the railroads 
have been announced by the Clark Tructractor Division, Clark 
Equipment Company Battle Creek, Mich. “Material Handling 
Newsreel, Issue No. 1,’ is a black and white, 16mm. sound film, 
showing the use of industrial trucks in various industries, in- 
cluding railroad car building, and on piers and docks. ““Modern 
Material Handling Methods,” also 16 mm. black and white sound 
film of approximately 1,000-ft. length, shows the right and wrong 
way ‘of breaking out of a box car and how industrial trucks should 
be used in a box car. “Clark Modern- Material Handling 
Methods,’” with the same general physical characteristics as 
those described above, is designed to instruct operators in the use 
of industrial trucks, as outlined by Air Force engineers during 
the war. The films are available on a loan basis upon request. 
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The front end, showing Buckeye coupler rotated to operating 
position 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific has re- 
cently acquired two Diesel rail cars, built at company 
shops in Milwaukee, Wis., and equipped with Electro- 
Motive 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric power plants which 
give the power and reliability required but not gen- 
erally found in earlier gasoline-engine-driven rail cars. 
Each of the cars is capable of hauling four trailing 
units at speeds up to 60 miles an hour on straight 
level track. One car is in regular assigned branch-line 
service between Harlowton, Mont., and Great Falls, 
making about 400 miles a day. The other car is being 
tested in different services at several points on the 
Milwaukee to ascertain its full advantages as well as 
limitations. 

Preliminary estimates, exclusive of interest and de- 
preciation charges, show annual savings per car, as 
against coal-fired steam operation, of about $60,000, 
mainly in fuel and repairs, or about 35 cents per train- 
mile. Interest and depreciation charges would cut this 
down to at least $50,000 per car year or about 30 
cents per car-mile. 


General Car Construction 


The car consists of a welded low-alloy high-strength 
steel baggage-car body, raised about 5 in. to permit 
using 36-in. wheels in the trucks and having the draw 
pockets cut off and lowered 5 in. so that draft gears 
and couplers will be of standard height for inter- 
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MILWAUKEE BUILDS 
TWO DIESEL RAIL CARS 








coupling with other passenger cars. Six-wheel trucks 
are used, with two electric motors geared to drive the 
front and back wheels of the forward truck only. 

The car has a weight on drivers of 93,820 Ib. and a 
total car weight of 221,710 lb. It will operate safely 
over curves with a minimum radius of 21 deg. The 
starting tractive force at 25 per cent adhesion is 23,455 
ib. and at 28.5 m.p.h., the minimum continuous speed, 
the tractive force is 11,800 lb. The car is designed 
for a maximum speed of 75 m.p.h.; the tractive force 
at this speed is 4,800 Ib. 

The Commonwealth six-wheel trucks have a rigid 
wheelbase of 11 ft. The 36-in. wheels are mounted on 
standard A.A.R. axles with 514-in. by 10-in. journals 
equipped with Timken roller bearings. Combination 
coil and elliptic springs assure easy riding at all speeds 
up to the maximum speed of the train. 

The car is 85 ft. long over pulling faces of the 
couplers and 5914 ft. between truck centers. The 
main roof height is 13 ft. 11 in. and the maximum 
clearance required over roof projections, 14 ft. 11 in. 
The car width over side sheets is 10 ft. and the width 
over side hand holds, 10 ft. 7 5/16 in. 

The front end of the car has the appearance and 
proportions of a Diesel locomotive with foreshortened 
nose and elevated back-set cab windows. The cab, in- 
cluding the nose, occupies about 10 ft. in the front of 
the car, adjoining which is a 2714-ft. engine room 
and a 4-ft. 4-in. clothes locker and toilet room. The 
balance of the car, about 411% ft., is a baggage room. 


The Power Plant 


The cab interior has the same arrangement generally 
used on Diesel locomotives and equipment includes an 
engineman’s seat in the right front corner with full 
operating controls conveniently located, also a fire- 
man’s seat, locker, ice box and cab heater. The engine- 
room layout also practically duplicates Electro-Motive 
design, with engine-generator set and all controls 
furnished by the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation. 

The engine installed is a G. M. Diesel, Model 12- 
567-A, rated to develop 1,000 hp. at 800 r.p.m. In this 
two-cycle engine with 814-in. by 10-in. cylinders, fuel 
is supplied by the usual E. M. D. solid injection sys- 
tem with Roots blower. The main generator is an E. 
M. D. Type D-4-D. The V-belt-driven auxiliary gen- 
erator delivers up to 10 kw. of electric power at 74 
to 78 volts, dic. Traction motors, Type D-17-B, are 
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Equipped with Electro-Motive 1,000-hp. power plants, 


each will haul four trailing cars at speeds up fo 60 m.p.h. 











geared to the driving wheels with a gear ratio of 18 
to 59. The storage batteries are Exide 64-volt, Type 
MVAHT-25. 

Other equipment in the engine room includes: a 
Vapor-Clarkson steam generator, designed to supply 
1,600 Ib. of steam an hour; a Gardner-Denver Type 
ADX air compressor with a capacity of 89 cu. ft. 
per min., directly driven from the main engine shaft; 
traction-motor blower; 165-gal. lubricating-oil tank 
and filters; fuel pump and filters with pipe connection 
to a 1,000-gal. fuel-tank under the car; electric control 
cabinet; engine control and instrument panel; and 
standard E.M.D. side air intake and roof exhaust fans 
used in connection with the overhead engine-water- 
cooling system. 

The flush side-doors in the engine room and cab 
follow conventional design. There are three 2-ft. 31%- 
in. round hinged windows in each side of the engine 
room and two round glass windows set in fixed sash 
in each baggage door. 

In addition to the 1,000-gal. fuel and water tanks 


Milwaukee-built 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric rail car 
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mounted under the car body, a battery box is supplied 
to accommodate the storage batteries, also two 201%4- 
in. by 96-in. air reservoirs, small vertical sump reser- 
voir, and 85-gal. tank for engine cooling make-up 
water. Sand for sanding the rails is released from two 
boxes inside the nose. The boxes have a total capa- 
city of 8 cu. ft. 


Diesel-Like Front End 


An A.A.R. standard tightlock coupler is installed 
on the rear of the car and a Buckeye rotating coupler 
on the front end. The front of the rail car is also 
equipped with a Pyle-National headlight, Mars red 
and white oscillating light and a Leslie pneumatic horn 
well forward on the roof. 

These rail cars were placed in operation with only 
limited break-in and preliminary trials. The power 
plants are serviced in the same manner as E.M.D. 
Diesel locomotive units and up to date the cars have 
been giving practically trouble-free service. 
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All new employees of the New York Central will receive a copy 
of this booklet 


A new approach to the ever-important problem of em- 
ployee relations is being tried out by the personnel 
department of the New York Central System with 
publication of “Working on the Central,” a guidebook 
intended for distribution to all new employees of that 
company. 


ported on page 62 of Railway Age for August 28, is 
believed to be the first major application in the rail- 
road field of a practice followed by many other in- 
dustries, by many schools and colleges, and on a large 
scale by the Army in World War II — that of pro- 
viding new employees, new students or new soldiers 
with essential orientation and indoctrination informa- 
tion in handy pamphlet form. 

Its purpose, like that of similar booklets published 
by other organizations, is to make it easier for new 
employees to “get on the right track and stay there”; 
and to make them, at the same time, conscious and 
justifiably proud of the history and traditions of their 
company, of the public service it renders, and of some 
of the problems it faces. 

In its own words, Working on the Central “answers 
questions nearly every new employee has in his mind 

. tells you many of the things you want to know 
about your new job... and the Central ... and the 
people you work with. How we do things; and why 
we do them that way. About the benefits . . . the op- 
portunities . . . the prestige . . . the privileges that go 
with working on the Central.” 

In fulfillment of that promise, the booklet includes 
sections on subjects of such general interest as pay 
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This booklet, publication of which was briefly re- 





N.Y. C. HELPS EMPLOYEES 
“GET ON RIGHT TRACK” 





Attractive orientation booklet 
answers common questions, re- 
views the road's history, out- 
lines basic railroad economics 





day, working hours, lunch periods, vacations, safety, 
job security, pensions and passes. 

It also includes slightly longer discussions of the 
organization of the New York Central and the func- 
tions of its several departments; of its equipment; of 
the territory it serves and the services it performs; 
and of its origin, history and growth. 

Special emphasis is placed on the necessity for build- 
ing goodwill “for yourself, for your company” through 
courtesy and service to travelers and shippers. 

Several pages also are devoted to discussion of the 
basic economics of the railroad industry — a dis- 
cussion which might be profitably read by many old 
employees as well as by all new ones. Under the head- 
ing “Our Partners,” for example, new Central em- 
ployees are told that “The Central is a 1 3/4 billion 
dollar property . . . We'll have to spend hundreds of 
millions more in the years ahead . . . to maintain our 
service, to keep our customers satisfied, our company 
sound, our jobs secure.” 


"Where Did the Money Come From?" 


The booklet then asks — and also answers, briefly 
and in simple language which cannot be misunderstood 
— such questions as “Where did all this money come 
from? Where will it have to keep on coming from, 
if we are to continue our operations, if we are to pro- 
gress? What do the 110,000 people who have put 
money into our company expect of us? What do our 
investors get? Who are these business partners of 
ours ?” 

Issued under the general direction of L. W. Horning, 
vice-president, personnel and public relations, the 
booklet consists of 48 pages plus cover. It is 5 in. by 
7 3/4 in., is attractively printed in two colors, and is 
profusely illustrated with informal drawings on nearly 
every page. Copies are being distributed to other rail- 
roads by the public relations department of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and may also be 
obtained from the New York Central personnel de- 
partment, 466 Lexington avenue, New York. 

It is understood that two other major roads, which 
have been among the leaders in employee relations 


© work, are contemplating preparation of similar book- 


lets for distribution to their new employees. 
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MOST ACCOUNTING WORK CAN NOW BE MECHANIZED 





Estates at the recent Cleveland, Ohio, meeting of the 
Aceounting Division of the Association of American 
Railroads pointed up the availability of modern office 
machines for the performance of virtually every phase 
of accounting and other railroad paper work. As noted 
in Railway Age of July 10, page 140, the exhibits, 
staged by 19 companies, afforded practical demonstra- 
tions to supplement the meeting’s program, which em- 
phasized how modern methods will cut accounting- 
department costs while at the same time supplying 
management with an increasing amount of the timely 
information it requires. 

That the use of mechanical devices in railroad ac- 
counting has been greatly extended in recent years is 
indicated by present installations for making passenger, 
freight and yard records, and for much general-office 
work. The basic plan of this machine accounting is 
the use of original records—such as employee time 
tickets, requisitions for materials and supplies, bills 
of lading, waybills and passenger ticket stubs—for final 
accounting and statistics, in lieu of transcription from 
such original records. 

For making passenger records there are now in use 
ticket-selling machines which print railroad tickets be- 
tween selected stations (both local and interline) hav- 
ing a substantial amount of repeat traffic, and compile 
the basic data for revenue accounting. Also, sales reg- 
isters are used to record in detail, and with cumulative 
totals, ticket sellers’ reports of sales (including Pull- 
man) together with basic data for revenue accounting ; 
and to record and supply a control for the audit of 
dining car receipts. 

Billing machines for freight records are being used 
to prepare waybills in conjunction with bills of lading 
and freight bills at points of origin. And photographic 
machines are being used to prepare copies of bills of 


lading and waybills by the microfilm process, thus 
eliminating the need for manually prepared copies. 
This technique expedites the movement of cars and 
reduces the space required for the storage of records. 

In yard operations, the teletypewriter is being used 
to transmit train consists and billing data between 
yards and general offices, thus permitting release of 
cars without waiting for manual preparation of yard 
records. 

Other yard-record work is being done by punch 
cards. These are used in conjunction with tele- 
typewriters and tape-controlled card punches in the 
preparation of train consists, car interchange reports, 
passing reports, yard switch lists, yard and general 
office car records and reports, per diem records and 
settlements, car locations in trains, carload traffic sta- 
tistics by shippers and ton-miles by commodities, and 
train, locomotive and car mileage and other operating 
statistics. 

All of the foregoing is done before the record-making 
work gets into the general office, where there has been 
an even more extensive adoption of machine methods. 
General-office machines are now being used to compile, 
distribute and report local and interline freight and 
passenger revenues; to compile, distribute and record 
operating expense items and expenditures for additions 
and betterments; to compile and compute time records 
and payrolls, including the writing of pay checks; to 
compile all types of statistical information; to analyze 
operations to show such information as the amount and 
cause of loss and damage payments, purchases, and in- 
ventories ; to perform practically all kinds of bookkeep- 
ing work; to prepare and reproduce reports, circulars 
and other documents requiring a number of copies; 
and to prepare film copies (storage-space savers) of 
records which must be retained. 











An 80-ton General Electric locomotive, powered with two Cummins Diesel engines, making the 11-mile run on the St. Mary's 
between St. Mary’s, Ga., and Kingsland 
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Seek Higher Rates 
on Coal and Iron Ore 


Roads file petition with '© ~: 


consider another general boost 


Authority to make additional in- 
creases in line-haul freight rates on coal, 
coke and iron ore is being sought by 
the railroads in a petition which also 
advises the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the carriers “are investi- 
gating and considering ,proposals for 
further increases on general traffic.” 
The present petition, filed August 26, 
proposes to increase rates on anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal and coke 
throughout the country by 25 cents per 
net ton or 28 cents per gross ton, and 
on iron ore by 20 cents per ton, net or 
gross as rated, except within Western 


is sought. The estimated annual yield 
on the basis of 1947 traffic is $139.700,- 
000, of which $123,700,000 would be 
derived from coal traffic, $5,600 000 
from coke, and $10,400,000 from iron 
ore. 

The proposed increases would be in 
addition to those authorized by the 
commission in its final Ex Parte 166 
report of July 27. In that connection, 
the petition asserts that the pre-cent 
freight rates and charges, including the 
Ex Parte 166 increases, “are insufficient 
to produce the revenue needed to en- 
able petitioners to provide the public 
with adequate and efficient transporta- 
tion service to meet the needs of com- 
merce, the postal service, and the na- 
tional defense,” as contemplated by the 
Interstate Commerce Act’s declaration 
of national transportation policy. This 
situation, the petition adds, “is due in 
substantial part to changes which have 
occurred since the conclusion of the 
hearings in Ex Parte 1(6, particularly 
in respect to increases in the prices of 
railway fuel, materials, and supplies.” 


Costs Still Mounting 
The present annual-basis cost of fuel, 
materials and supplies is put at $337 
million above the November 1, 1947, 
level which was used by the commis- 
sion in building the “constructive nor- 
mal year” it used in the Ex Parte 166 
report to indicate the effect of the in- 
creases granted in that proceeding. On 
the basis of present costs, rates, fares 
and charges, the petition estimates that 
this year’s net railway operating in- 
come will be $950 million, a return of 
4.15 per cent on net investment. 
“Such earnings even if realized,” it 
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says, “will be insufficient and will im- 
pair the abil ty of the carriers to pro- 
vide the adequate and efficient trans- 
portation service contemplated by law. 
It is imperative, therefore, that fur- 
ther increases in freight rates be 
authorized promptly.” 

Dealing with the increases which it 
proposes, the petition points out that 
the rates on coal, coke and iron ore 
“have not increased in recent years to 
the same extent that rates on other 
commodities generally have increased.” 
The average increase on all commodi- 
ties since 1939 is put at 44 per cent— 
“in contrast” to increases of approxi- 
mately 27 per cent on coal, 25 per cent 
on coke, and 20 per cent on iron ore. It 
is also asserted that “a good part” of 
the increase in railway fuel and mate- 
rial costs “is directly attributable” to 
“Sharp increases” in the prices of coal 
and iron and steel articles. 

The present average cost of bitumi- 
nous coal, $4.60 per net ton f.o.b. mines, 
is compared with the 1939 average cost 
of $1.91 per net ton. Meanwhile, the 
railroads’ average revenue per net ton 
of bituminous coal transported is esti- 
mated at $2.75 including the Ex Parte 
166 increases, a rise of only 52 cents 
above tke 1939 revenue of $2.23 per ton. 
Putting these comparisons in another 
way, the petition says that the coal pur- 
chased by the railroads in 1947 cost 
them $196 million more than the same 
amount would have cost them at 1939 
prices; for kauling that portion of their 
1947 coal traffic which was the equiva- 
lent of their 1939 coal traffic they re- 
ceived only $116 million more than the 
1939 rate basis would have yielded. 


Should Pay Their Fair Share 

On the basis of figures showing that 
the coal industry “las been operating at 
an extraordinarily high level of pro- 
ductivity” in recent years, the petition 
argues that the coal traffic “is fully able 
to bear its fair share of increased rail- 
way costs.” A similar though some- 
what shorter presentation is made in 
support of the proposal to increase rates 
on iron ore, the production of which 
“has now reached an all-time level for 
any peacetime year.” 

As to the coal-rate proposal, the peti- 
tion indicates how the increases would 
be applied to coal or coke moving over 
rail-water routes. Where such routes 
involve two separate rail hauls, the 25 
cents per net ton or 28 cents per gross 
ton would be applied as the total in- 
crease for both such movements. Where 
rail-water routes involve only one rail 
haul, the full increase would be ap- 
plied to that haul. The 20-cents-per- 








WILL RESUME LINCOLN SUIT 


The Department of Justice’s anti-trust 
«suit against 47 western railroads, two rail- 
road associations and many railroad and 
banking executives is scheduled to be re- 
sumed at Lincoln, Neb., on September 29. 
At that time, the court will hear arguments 
on a motion by the railroads in which they 
seek permission to file amended or sup- 
plemental pleadings and objections to the 
suit. The defendants have been charged 
with, among other things, maintaining non- 
competitive rates in the western area and 
with acting to retard development of com- 
peting forms of transportation. 





ton increase proposed for iron ore 
would apply on ex-lake ore moving 
from the lower Great Lakes ports; but 
the plan to exclude Western territory 
from the scope of the iron-ore-rate in- 
creases would leave charges for hauls to 
the upper lake ports on the present 
basis. On lignite coal and lignite coal 
briquettes, a countrywide increase of 
25 cents per net ton is proposed. 

The petition asks the commission to 
institute an investigation of the pro- 
posed increases and to determine, “after 
prompt hearing,” that the resultant 
rates would be “reasonab'e and_neces- 
sary in the public interest.” It also seeks 
special permission to publish the higher 
rates on one day’s notice, and such 
fourth-section relief as may be neces- 
sary to make them effective. Because like 
increases in intrastate rates will be pro- 
posed, the petition further suggests that 
the commission invite state regulatory 
bodies to cooperate in its proceeding. 


Would Modernize Chicago's 
South Side Stations 


Cost bars unified facilities, 
is report after 22-year study 


Railroads which use three terminals 
south of Chicago’s “Loop” expressed 
willingness last week to improve these 
facilities by extensive modernization. 
The plan was contained in a _ report 
given to Mayor Martin H. Kennelly 
on August 27 by the Chicago South 
Side Railway Terminal Committee, as 
noted briefly in the August 28 Railway 
Age, page 61. The proposal would also 
involve improving or changing streets 
or viaducts at the city’s expense. 

The Illinois Central is withholding 
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definite commitment concerning its fa- 
cilities until after a decision has been 
made pertaining to the other three sta- 
tions. In this connection, the report to 
the mayor stated: “It is rather clear 
that in the light of all circumstances 
the I. C., situated on the lake front, 
must be guided by circumstances stem- 
ing from its charter and the lake front 
ordinance.” 

Fred G. Gurley, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and head 
of the terminal committee, said that the 
cost of consolidated passenger facilities 
to replace the present stations, as origi- 
nally planned, would be more than the 
railroads could afford. The carriers had 
previously estimated that such facilities 
would cost between $100 million and 
$200 million. 

The committee’s report was based on 
24%, years’ study of the financial and 
engineering problems which would ac- 
company the erection of unified facili- 
ties, which was carried out by a sub- 
stantial engineering force at the ex- 
pense of the roads. The committee was 
created by the railroads in 1945 at the 
request of the city. Despite the report 
rendered, the city government has in- 
dicated that it will not give up the idea 
of unified passenger facilities for the 
16 roads now using La Salle Street, 
Dearborn, Grand Central and Illinois 
Central stations. 


Costly Undertaking 


In addition to improvements to their 
passenger facilities, the railroads pro- 
pose to relocate the freight stations of 
the Wabash; Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois; Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville; Erie; and Grand Trunk West- 
ern. Rearrangement of New York Cen- 
tral and Baltimore & Ohio freight sta- 
tions is also contemplated. The cost to 
the railroads of the various improve- 
ments would “run into many millions of 
dollars,” the report stated. It was esti- 
mated that improvements to, and in 
connection with, the Dearborn station 
alone would approximate $30,000,000. 

At one point the report stated: “In 
contemplation of the realities, it is ap- 
propriate to say that it is comparative- 
ly easy to conjure up plans which seem 
ideal to those who conceive them, or to 
have fanciful concepts about rearrang- 
ing railroad terminals and railroads in 
general. It is especially easy to do when 
the planner does not carry the burden 
of financial responsibility.” 

Mr. Gurley told the mayo. that 
“these proposals by responsible rail- 
road executives make possible within 
the immediate future a great advance 
In passenger and freight station im- 
provements. I think it is fair to say it 
would be the greatest improvement that 
has ever occurred in passenger and 
freight stations on the south side of 
Chicago at any one time. All of this 
can be accomplished within the im- 
mediate future without fuss or friction 
and without resorting to time-consum- 
ing legalistic procedure.” 

The railroads emphasized that their 
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proposal does not constitute a rigid de- 
tailed plan offered in the spirit of “take 
it or leave it,” but that conferences be- 
tween the city and the interested rail- 
roads might well suggest modifications. 
Mr. Gurley said, however, that the plan 
is offered in the firm belief that “by and 
large, it is a good and workable plan 
—one which stems from the judgment 
of men experienced in serving the pub- 
lic and with an eye upon the balance 
sheet.” : 


Details of Proposals 

In a further clarification of its posi- 
tion, the I.C. points out that “should 
the city accede to the request of the 
companies using the three other South 
Side terminals for modernization or 
reconstruction of these terminals, thus 
establishing that there will be no need 
of our constructing a terminal of a 
size adequate to accommodate additional 
tenants of the I. C., and the city then 
so desires, we wll be glad to discuss 
with it the effect of such a decision on 
our future policy and the changes in 
the commitments of the parties which 
would necessarily be involved.” 

As proposed by the railroads, im- 
provements to the Dearborn station 
would include the reconstruction of the 
entire trainshed, involving the laying 
of additional station tracks; lengthen- 
ing station tracks; construction of 
modern platforms; extension westerly 
of the station building to correspond 
with the widened trainshed; construc- 
tion of new mail, baggage and express 
facilities; and improvement of the out- 
side appearance of the station. 

Changes to the La Salle Street sta- 
tion would provide, among other things, 
an improved taxicab court, parking 
space, additional canopies, and general 
modernization of the interior of the sta- 
tion structure, part of which has been 
completed or work on which is now 
underway. 

For the Grand Central station, it is 
proposed that the length of station 





tracks be increased, a new interlocking 
plant be installed, a modernized and 
enclosed station concourse be built and 
that the present trainshed be replaced 
by umbrella sheds over station tracks. 
In addition, express handling facilities, 
two important freighthouses and a num- 
ber of station tracks would be relocated. 


Philip Reed Heads 
C.E.D. Research 


- Chairman Philip D. Reed of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company has taken over, 
also, the chairmanship of the Research 
and Policy Committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development—the indus- 
trial group which endeavors to educate 
top industrial management in impor- 
tant questions of national economic pol- 
icy and to get them, if possible, to agree 
in public expression on such policies. 

At a press conference in New York 
on August 26, Mr. Reed revealed that 
his committee is engaged in research 
into the following major topics: 

1. Safeguards against extremes of 
economic instability (fiscal and mone- 
tary policy to combat inflation and de- 
flation). 

2. How to raise real wages—money 
wage rates vs. real wage rates vs. real 
labor incomes (putting more purchas- 
ing power in tke pay envelope). 

3. Federal tax policy for 1949, 


4. International economic readjust- 
ment. 

5. Allocation of resources in a defense 
economy. 


6. How to keep our economic and 
individual freedoms in a “garrison 
state.” 

Serving on this committee with Mr. 
Reed are some 22 nationally known in- 
dustrialists and financiers. The list 
does not include anyone from the rail- 
road industry or any manufacturers 
whose principal business is in the pro- 
duction of railway equipment, despite 
the fact that some of the problems to 
be studied by the committee are of con- 








An Alaska Railroad streamliner (pulled by a steam locomotive because of the danger 
of flooding a Diesel) inching its way across the flooded track at Nenana, Alaska, last 


spring. The Tanana river covered the line with two feet of water at points 
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siderable importance to the railroads— 
e.g., topic No. 5, the allocation of 
scarce materials. The air lines have a 
representative on the committee, viz., 
William Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines. 

The way the committee operates is 
somewhat as follows: Its full-time staff 
of economists works up the facts and 
some tentative conclusions on a subject 
under study, and proposes findings to 
the committee, which also has the bene- 
fit of hearing the staff economists’ pro- 
posals subjected to criticism by an ad- 
visory group of “outside” economists, 
headed by Professor Sumner Slichter 
ot Harvard. Then the committee goes 
ahead and writes its own report, with 
each member having full privilege of 
dissent either in whole or part. The final 
report might be characterized as a rea- 
soned opinion of business leaders on 
the subject being studied, after listen- 
ing to all the expert evidence submitted 
by economists. Other prominent citizens 
outside the field of business are invited, 
also, from time to time to assist in the 
committee’s deliberations. 

Mr. Reed expressed to the press con- 
ference his belief that business opinion 
would carry greater weight than it usu- 
ally does if this technique of thorough 
discussion in advance were more gen- 
erally followed—to eliminate all “incon- 
sequential differences.” 


Long Island Experimenting 
With Micro-Wave Beam Radio 


Taking a pioneer step in the field of 
railroad communications, the Long Isl- 
and is experimenting with micro-wave 
beam radio for remote control of power 
sub-stations, switches and signals and 
for communications now requiring the 
use of wire lines, it was announced on 
September 2 by David E. Smucker, 
general manager of the railroad. 

“For the first time on any railroad 
we have installed, at our Jamaica 
(N. Y.) station and at Floral Park, 
apparatus which employs a pencil-like 
beam of radio energy for multiple com- 
munication and control purposes,” Mr. 
Smucker said. “For more than two 
months we have been conducting experi- 
ments which eventually may lead to the 
widespread use of micro-wave radio in 
the railroad field to supplant present 
cables and wire lines.” 

The work has been carried out in 
collaboration with the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company and the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., and the experiments will 
continue in coming months to determine 
the effectiveness of the system in winter 
as well as summer. Licenses for the 
construction and operation of the ex- 
perimental stations were first obtained 
from the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

Use of micro-wave beam radio, which 
employs frequency modulation on wave- 
lengths in the range of those used in 
radar, first was considered by the Long 
Island as a means of operating by re- 
mote control some of the new electric 
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Four of the facilitics installed for demonstration in the power director's office at Jamaica, 
N. Y., are shown here: A teletype, a small centralized traffic control panel with coding 


apparatus, a telephone and a telephone selector 


power distributing substations now be- 
ing constructed as part of its $17,656,000 
postwar improvement program. Because 
a micro-wave radio beam is capable 
of simultaneously carrying innumerable 
impulses on separate channels, it was 
decided to experiment also with the 
beam for remote control of switches 
and signals as in centralized traffic con- 
trol and interlocking systems, the meter- 
ing of electric power used, teletype and 
telephone communication and facsimile 














The Union Switch & Signal sub-carrier equipment and the Sperry micro-wave radio equip- 
ment at Jamaica are installed in a small room on the roof of the Long Island's station there 





reproduction of written orders and mes- 
sages. 

Jamaica and Floral Park, 6 mi. apart, 
were selected respectively for the con- 
trol and remote points. Union-Sperry 
engineers were called in to work with 
Long Island forces in constructing and 
installing the apparatus for transmission 
and reception of the micro-wave beam, 
and the devices which link the radio 
installation with the railroad operation 
and activate it. 
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Two parabolic reflectors, each 4 ft. 
in diameter, were installed on the roof 
of the Jamaica station building, 100 ft. 
off the ground, and two similar reflec- 
tors were erected on a pole at Floral 
Park, 60 ft. off the ground. One re- 
flector is required for transmission and 
the other for reception of signals. Since 
the micro-wave beam follows the line 
of sight, as do television and frequency 
modulation, it was necessary to line up 
the reflectors between Jamaica and 
Floral Park by means of contour maps, 
and to check the path at night by means 
of floodlights and a surveyor’s transit. 

The reflectors at Jamaica carry sig- 
nals to and from transmitting and re- 
ceiving sets and associated devices in 
a small structure on the roof of the 
station building which are connected in 
turn with control and communication de- 
vices in the office of the power director 
on the third floor. From control panels 
there, switches in the Floral Park sub- 
station are operated, with a panel light 
flashing an indication that the opera- 
tion has been carried out. 

Similar remote control of switches 
and signals and the metering of elec- 
tric current used, although successful, 
have been confined to the operation of 
devices set up especially for demonstra- 
tion purposes and not in regular ser- 
vice. Likewise, the teletype and fac- 
simile machines used in the experiments 
have been installed purely for demon- 
stration. Radio control of the substation 
switches at Floral Park, however, and 
the attendant two-way voice communi- 
cations are now part of the regular 
operation. 

Two micro-wave beams are used, the 
wave length being approximately 4.5 cen- 
timeters. One, beamed froth Jamaica to 
Floral Park, is on a frequency of 6,660 
megacycles. The other, from Floral 
Park to Jamaica, is on 6,640 mega- 
cycles. The twin beams make possible 
multiple channels in both directions for 
control and communication. After dem- 
onstration signals and switches at Floral 
Park have been activated from Jamaica, 
indications are flashed back to show 
signal positions. Continuous indications 
of track occupancy by trains are re- 
ceived at Jamaica, and teletype, tele- 
phone and facsimile communication also 
works both ways. Eight channels in all 
are used, constituting in effect a “radio 
cable.” 

To test the operation of the appara- 
tus over a potentially longer distance, 
devices were introduced into the circuits 
to simulate conditions at a distance of 
48 mi. between the two installations— 
roughly equivalent to the mileage be- 
tween Jamaica and Bellport. The re- 
sults were entirely satisfactory. 

While a micro-wave beam must fol- 
low the line of sight and reception 
therefore is limited as to distance by 
the curvature of the earth, it is possible 
to overcome this restriction by the use 
of relay and repeater stations at va- 
rious intervals, similar to those used 
to lengthen the range of television. This 
fact opens up the possibility of using 
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Air Lines' Passenger Fares 
Go Up (with Exceptions) 


Domestic air line passenger fares for 
standard craft were increased to ap- 
proximately 6 cents per mile this week, 
but the fare via so-called “luxury” planes 
—the DC-6 and Constellation—now de- 
pends upon what line the passenger de- 
cides to patronize. The latter discrepancy 
is the result of the refusal by American 
Airlines to go along with its competitors, 
principally United Air Lines and Trans- 
continental & Western Air, by increasing 
the “luxury” plane fare from 6 cents per 
mile to approximately 6.6 cents per mile. 
The majority of “luxury” planes operated 
by American are of the DC-6 type. 

As reported in Railway Age of August 
28, poge 59, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
following a meeting with industry represen- 
tatives in Washington, D. C., last month, 
sanctioned the proposed overall 10 per cent 
increase, which is designed to eliminate or 
reduce operating losses. American, how- 
ever, contends that any advance beyond the 
level of 6 cents per mile would place its 
fare structure in the area of diminishing 
return, and therefore has declined to file 
tariffs raising its “luxury” plane fares 
above the present 6 cents per mile. 

With the exception of American, most 
lines propose to offer a 5 per cent reduction 
on round-trip fares. American, meanwhile, 
has filed a tariff providing for a “family 
rate” for travel on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays. Under this plan, the head of 
the family would pay the full fare and those 
traveling with him could ride for half-fare. 





micro-wave radio for control and com- 
munication on railroads with many 
more miles of line than the Long Island. 


New York City Truck Strike 
Forces Rail Freight Embargo 


An embargo against practically all 
freight which must be moved by truck 
after its arrival in the New York 
metropolitan area was issued September 
1 by the Association of American Rail- 
roads because of the strike of New 
York truckmen. Arthur H. Gass, chair- 
man of the A.A.R. Car Service Divi- 
sion, said the embargo was necessary 
to prevent the tieing up of needed 
freight cars. 

Applying to both carload and _ l.c.l. 
freight for New York and l.c.l. freight 
for export, inter-coastal and coastal 
shipping through the port of New York, 
the embargo also includes freight for 
shipment through Jersey City, N. J., 
Hoboken and Weehawken when for 
truck delivery to New York, Mr. Gass 
pointed out. 

The embargo, which became effective 
September 2 subject to termination of 
the truckmen’s strike, specifically ex- 
empts 10 classes of freight: coal, coke 
or fuel oil; live stock; fresh fruit and 
vegetables; dairy products; newsprint; 
carload freight which can be delivered 


to a consignee’s private railroad sid- 
ing, providing it does not contain 
freight for export; carload freight 
which can be delivered by domestic 
lighterage; drugs and medicines; ex- 
port, coastwise and intercoastal freight, 
in carloads, moving in compliance with 
existing Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation controls, and freight covered by 
special permits issued by individual 
railroads where delivery is assured. 


Locomotives of the D. L. & W. 


Bulletin No. 72 of the Railway & 
Locomotive Historical Society is de- 
voted entirely to the locomotives of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and 
its subsidiary lines, and was prepared 
by F. Stewart Graham. Following a 
brief description of the development of 
the Lackawanna system, there are 
summary tables of the locomotives; 
rosters of the railroads included in the 
renumbering, May 15, 1899; and loco- 
motives in service at the renumbering 
of 1899 and placed in service after that 
date. Copies of the bulletin are available 
from the Society, Baker Library, Har- 
vard Business School, Boston, Mass. 
The price is $1 to members and $2 
to non-members. 


Labor Troubles Force Embargo 
On West Coast Export Freight 


The railroads, through the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, have issued 
an embargo against virtually all freight 
for movement by ship out of West 
Coast ports to become effective at once 
in the event labor difficulties affect 
maritime operations there on or after 
September 2, according to Arthur H. 
Gass, chairman, A.A.R. Car Service 
Division. 

Mr. Gass explained that the embargo 
was issued as a protective measure to 
prevent tie-up of needed railroad freight 
cars at ports in case of a maritime work 
stoppage. 

Four classes of freight are exempt 
from the embargo: grain, soybeans, 
flaxseed, malt and rice in bulk when 
covered by permits issued by elevator 
operators where the freight is to be 
unloaded; petroleum or petroleum prod- 
ucts in tank cars to be unloaded prior 
to overseas shipment; freight consigned 
to the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps or Coast Guard, and special per- 
mits issued by West Coast representa- 
tives of the Car Service Division cover- 
ing freight where shipping space is 
available. 


New “Century” to Be Christened 
At Terminals September 15 


Simultaneous christenings will be 
held on September 15 in New York 
and Chicago for a wholly new edition 
of the “Twentieth Century Limited.” 
F. H. Baird, general passenger traffic 
manager of the New York Central, said 
the twin trains will be placed on pub- 
lic exhibition in both cities on the day 
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after the inaugural ceremonies. ‘lhe 
New York christening ceremony will 
begin at 12:30 p.m. (E.D.T.) on track 
30 in Grand Central Terminal. In Chi- 
cago the ceremony will be held simul- 
taneously in the La Salle Street Station. 
Both new trains will make their first 
trip on September 17. The present over- 
night schedule of 16 hours westbound 
and 15% hours eastbound will be main- 
tained. The identical all-room trains are 
being completed by the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company in 
Chicago. Each of the two streamliners 
will cost approximately $2,000,000, in- 
cluding the 4,000-hp. double-unit Die- 
sel-electric locomotives. 


Washington Commercial Zone 


Division 5 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has redetermined the 
Washington, D. C., commercial zone 
within which motor carrier operations 
are exempt from regulation except as to 
qualifications and maximum hours of 
service of employees and safety of 
equipment. The redetermination, which 
gives the capital a larger zone than 
the one previously defined, came in an 
August 6 report on reconsideration in 
Ex Parte No. MC-7. 


1.C.C. Dismisses Complaints 
Against Florida Port Rates 


Division 2 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has dismissed com- 
plaints which assailed export and im- 
port rates between the Florida ports of 
Tampa, Miami, Port Everglades and 
Fort Pierce and points in Central 
Freight Association, Western Trunk- 
Line and Southern territories. The as- 
sailed rates are higher than those ap- 
plicable to and from Gulf of Mexico 
and south Atlantic ports, including 
Jacksonville, Fla., but the commission 
said the evidence was “unconvincing 
that that adjustment is unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial.” 

The title case was No. 29520, com- 
plainants in it hav'ng been state, coun- 
ty, municipal, and industrial organiza- 
tions located in and around Tampa. 
The report also embraced No. 29547 in 
which the complainants were the Bro- 
ward County Port Authority (which 
has jurisdiction over the port area of 
Port Everglades), the Fort Pierce Port 
Authority, and the Greater Miami 
Traffic Association. The Atlantic Coast 
Line, Seaboard Air Line and Florida 
East Coast, although named as defend- 
ants, supported the complaints. 


Shows State-to-State Flow 
Of 1947 4th-Quarter Traffic 


The Bureau of Transport Eronomics 
and Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued six tables 
showing, on a one-per-cent-sample bas- 
is, the state-to-state movements of tons 
of freight as represented by carload ter- 
minations reported by Class I railroads 
for the fourth quarter of 1947. The com- 
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pilation 1s Statement No. 4825 of the 
bureau. 

It is like the previously-issued com- 
pilations covering last year’s first three 
quarters. The data are some of those 
being taken from waybills submitted in 
response to the commission’s Septem- 
ber 6, 1946, order requiring all Class 
I roads to file copies of audited wayhills 
representing their carload terminations 
which are numbered “1” or with digits 
ending in “01.” 


F.C.C. Will Hear Argument 
On Transport Radio Services 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission will hear oral argument on nine 
of its pending rule-making proposals 
which include the plan to take from 
railroad radio services 19 of the 60 
frequencies now allocated to them in 
the 152-162 Mc. band. The argument, 
to be held before the commission in 
Washington, D. C., is scheduled to be- 
gin October 6. 

The proposal which affects the rail- 
roads was outlined in Railway Age of 
June 19, page 53, while the protest filed 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads was reported in the issue of July 
24, page 103. The A.A.R. asked for 
“full hearing and oral argument” un- 
less F.C.C. decided to abandon the pro- 
posal. The commission’s announcement 
of its plan to hear oral argument stated 
that “any interested person may partici- 
pate by filing, not later than Septem- 
ber 15, a written statement (in dupli- 
cate) of such intention, stating the na- 
ture of his interest and an estimate of 
the time required for his oral presenta- 
tion.” 


R.F. & T.E.A. Program— 
A Correction 

S. A. Dickson, terminal trainmaster of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, as president 


of the Railway Fuel & Traveling En- 
gineers’ Association, will deliver the 





White, D. L. & W. President, 
Consultant to Harriman 


William White, president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, was sched- 
uled to leave on September 3 for Paris, 
France, where he will take up his duties 
as a consultant to W. Averell Harriman, 
special representative for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. Mr. White's 
appointment was announced August 29 by 
Paul G. Hoffman, economic cooperation ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. White will consult with Mr. Harri- 
man on the condition of European railroad 
equipment and rolling stock, especially in 
countries which suffered severe damage to 
their rail transportation during the war, 
and will make a survey which will aid the 
E.C.A. in decisions on requirements for rail- 
road equipment of countries participating 
in the European recovery program. 








opening address before the meeting of 
the association at 2 p.m. on Monday, 
September 20. W. C. Shove, whose 
name incorrectly appears in the pro- 
gram as printed on page 63 of the 
August 21 issue of Ratlway Age, was 
president of the association last yea. 


Squire Gets Recess Appointment 
To Railroad Retirement Board 


President Truman on August 26 re- 
appointed Frank C. Squire for a new 
term as railroad management’s repre- 
sentative on the Railroad Retirement 
Board. It is a recess appointment to be 
effective until the next session of Con- 
gress; if it is then confirmed by the 
Senate, Mr. Squire’s new term will run 
for five years from the expiration date 
of his previous term—August 29. The 
President sent Mr. Squire’s reappoint- 
ment to the Senate on June 18, but no 
action was taken during the two re- 
maining days of that session which ad- 
journed on June 20 


New “Railway Accounting Rules” 
Book to Be Published Soon 


The next issue of the “Railway Ac- 
counting Rules,” of the Accounting Di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads, to be known as the October 
1, 1948, edition, is expected to be ready 
for distribution “sometime within the 
next two or three weeks,” according to 
an August 26 announcement by Divi- 
sion Secretary E. R. Ford. The new or 
amended rules and forms included in 
the edition will become effective Octo- 
ber 1. 

The announcement stated further that, 
pursuant to the usual practice, one copy 
will be furnished without charge to 
each railway accounting officer who is 
a member of the division, and additional 
copies may be obtained by member 
roads and their employees for 75 cents 
when ordered in quantities of 10 or 
more and $1 when ordered in quanti- 
ties of less than 10. Prices to non-mem- 
ber roads and their employees are 
double the foregoing. Orders should be 
placed with Mr. Ford, Transportation 
Building, Washington 6, D. C., with 
remittances made payable to the A.A.R. 


Effective Date of New Plan 
For Handling Mail Set Back Again 


The Post Office Department has set 
back from September 1 to October 1 
the effective date of its plan calling 
for the modification of present arrange- 
ments for handling mail on the rail- 
roads. The plan was outlined in Rail- 
way Age of July 17, page 50; its effec- 
tive date was previously set back from 
August 1, to September 1. 

The plan, which is opposed by the 
railroads, (see Railway Age of July 31, 
page 48), was filed in connection with 
the carriers’ request for authority to 
effect a permanent increase of 65 per 
cent in the rates for handling mail. The 
65 per cent adjustment would be added 
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to the rates in effect on February 18, 
1947, and would replace the interim in- 
crease of 25 per cent effective February 
1, which was retroactive to February 1, 
1947. The railroads, meanwhile, have 
until January 30, 1949, in which to file 
their formal reply to the proposal. 


Official-Southwestern Divisions 
Probe Reset for Hearing Nov. 29 


Acting upon a request by Official 
territory respondents, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has set back 
from October 11 to November 29 the 
hearing date and from January 17, 1949, 
to March 17, 1949, the date of further 
hearing with respect to the investiga- 
tion it has instituted into the reasonable- 
ness of the present primary divisions of 
interterritorial joint class and all-com- 
modity rates between points in Official 
territory and points in Southwestern 
territory. The hearings will be held at 
the commission’s Washington, D. C., 
offices before Examiner Howard Hos- 
mer. 

As reported in Railway Age of July 
17, page 52, the investigation, which 
was ordered by the commission last 
December, originally covered divisions 
of rates between all points in Official 
territory, but a July 6 order of the 
commission excluded the Chicago 
switching district or ot! er points in IIli- 
nois on, west or north of the Illinois 
waterways or in Wisconsin. 

The order which set back the hear- 
ings also directed Official territory res- 
pondents to submit copies of their testi- 
mony and exhibits to the commission 
and to counsel for the Southern and 
Southwestern territory respondents not 
later than October 1, instead of Sep- 
tember J. The testimony and exhibits of 
the latter, formerly due not later than 
December 20, are now due February 
10, 1949, 


Burlington Passengers Try Out 
Two Modernized Suburban Coaches 


Two improved-type suburban cars, 
one air-cooled and the second equipped 
with high-capacity air-circulating fans, 
began regular service August 26 on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s 
38-mile run between Chicago and 
Aurora, Ill. Both cars were rebuilt from 
existing equipment at the Burlington’s 
Aurora coach shops, as part of the 
modernization program reported in Rail- 
way Age of August 28, page 58. 

One of the cars was rebuilt from a 
former main-line coach and the second 
from an all-steel suburban coach. The 
latter has° two box-shaped metal ice 
containers mounted on either side of 
the underframe. Each carries three 
150-Ib. cakes of ice. Fans mounted on 
the ends of the containers force air over 
the ice and through a duct to the car 
ceiling from which it is distributed to 
the inside of the car. The inside ceiling 
was lowered to accommodate the cold 
air ducts and to improve the lighting. 
Tightlock couplers were installed to 
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control the slack action during starting 
and stopping. The car is 72 ft. long 
and seats 100 passengers in standard 
walkover seats upholstered in mohair. 

The second car, an all-steel main- 
line coach converted and modernized 
for suburban service, has forced-air 
ventilation which is obtained through 
a large blower at each end of the car. 
This car is 70 ft. long and seats 72 pas- 
sengers. To measure passenger prefer- 
ence, the railroad has installed 5 differ- 
ent types of seats—green leatherette on 
a new style seat, blue mohair on a new 
style seat, a standard seat with blue mo- 
hair upholstery, a standard seat with 
green leatherette upholstery, and a 
standard seat with green plush uphol- 
stery. Some of these seats are equip- 
ped with foot rests to determine their 
popularity with commuters. 


Government Furnace Continuing 
To Supply Pig Iron for Cars 


Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, new 
lessee of a government-owned blast fur- 
nace at Cleveland, Ohio, has entered 
an agreement with the Republic Steel 
Corporation whereby the former lessee 
will continue to operate the furnace and 
supply the pig iron output to the plant’s 
present customers, which include freight 
car builders and their suppliers. As re- 
ported in Railway Age of August 28, 
page 60, the American Railway Car In- 
stitute recently asked two congressional 
committees to inquire into “possible re- 
percussions” upon the freight car build- 
ing program which might result from 
lease of the plant to Kaiser-Frazer. 

The War Assets Administration is 
the government agency which negoti- 
ated the lease with Kaiser-Frazer. 
When the operatng agreement be- 
tween the new lessee and its predecessor 
was announced, W.A.A. Administrator 
Jess Larson said that the arrangement 
would “prevent any displacement in our 
domestic economy by the small found- 
ries, now being served by Republic, be- 
ing deprived of their necessary pig 
iron.” Mr. Larson also noted that Presi- 
dent C. M. White of Republic had ad- 
vised him that “we [Republic] are now 
able to and will continue to serve our 
customers with merchant pig iron in 
the manner in which we have served 
them in the past.” 

The operating agreement will be in 
effect until May 1, 1949. It provides 
that Kaiser-Frazer will receive 5,000 
tons of pig iron per month, paying Re- 
pub‘ic the regular market price. It 
was.stated at W.A.A. that the furnace’s 
capacity is 480,000 tons per year. The 
agreement was announced on August 
27, five days before the Kaiser-Frazer 
leasetbecame effective on September 1; 
Republic’s lease expired on August 31. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended August 28 totaled 891,495 
cars, the Association of American Ra‘l- 
roads announced on September 2. This 





was a decrease of 9,077 cars, or 1.0 
per cent, below the preceding week, 
a decline of 34,217 cars, or 3.7 per cent, 
under the corresponding week last year, 
and a decrease of 16,945 cars, or 1.9 
per cent, below the equivalent 1946 
week, 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 21 totaled 900,572 
cars, and the summary for that week 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, A. A. R., follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, August 21 


District 1948 1947 1946 

Eastern 156,105 157,811 163,675 
Allegheny 186,548 187,115 191,874 
Pocahontas 74,576 72,128 70,858 
Southern 131,861 1297801 132.484 


Northwestern 146,765 143,217 129,463 
Central West. 135,439 141,703 133,171 


Southwestern 69,278 69,120 63,430 
Total Western Ti ee 
Districts 351,482 354,040 326,064 


Tot. All Rds. 900,572 900,895 ; 884,955 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products 56,258 58,016 46,481 
Livestock 10,933 12,135 15,719 
Coal 187,002 177,348 183,957 
Coke 14,675 14,039 14,142 
Forest prods. 53,339 49,276 52,243 
Ore 78,504 78,127 63,369 


Merchan. l.c.]. 106,002 115,514 120,322 
Miscellaneous 393,859 396,411 388,721 
August 21 900,572 900,895 884,955 
August 14 891,277 906,305 887,553 


August 7 878,901 905,244 899,086 
July 31 894,381 921,591 898,391 
July 24 882,566 919,928 910,513 


Cumulative total, 

34 weeks 27,620,550 28,579,616 25,992,713 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended August 21 totaled 80,254 
cars as compared with 75,971 cars for 
the previous week and 76,607 cars for 
the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the compilation of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


August 21, 1948.. 80,254 33,985 

August 23, 1947.. 76,607 35,949 
Cumulative totals for 

Canada: 


August 21, 1948.. 
August 23, 1947.. 


2,557,080 1,270,902 
2,477,849 1,242,450 
Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


August 14, 1948.. 75,971 32,861 

August 16, 1947.. 73,728 35,417 
Cumulative totals for 

Canada: 


2,476,826 1,236,917 
2,401,242 1,206,501 
Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


August 14, 1948.. 
August 16, 1947.. 


Totals for Canada: 


August 7, 1948... 73,341 32,972 

August 9, 1947... 72,662 34,773 
Cumulative totals for 

Canada: 

August 7, 1948 .. 2,400,855 1,067,479 

August 9, 1947... 2,327,514 1,171,084 


Emergency Board on P. & W. Va. 


President Truman on August 26. is- 
sued an executive order creating an 
emergency board to investigate a dis- 
pute between the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia and those of its employees who 
are represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. The dispute in- 
volves application of the pay-for-time- 
lost provision of a National Railroad 
Adjustment Board decision which or- 
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FIRST POSTWAR DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES LEAVE FOR BRAZIL—Here is the last of 
12 American Locomotive Company 1,500-hp. road freight Diesel-electrics being loaded 
aboard ship. These units and a 1,000-hp. switching locomotive will go into freight 


service on the Central of Brazil 





dered the reinstatement of an employee 
who had been dismissed from the serv- 
ice. The union had called a strike for 6 
p.m. August 30. 


Texas Intrastate Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has set back from September 13 to 
September 27 the hearing in connection 
with the investigation it has instituted 
into the refusal of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas to authorize railroads 
operating within that state to apply the 
Ex Parte 166 increase to intrastate 
freight rates on various commodities. 
The hearing will be held at Austin, 
Tex., before Examiner Witters. 


Unions Oppose Removal by C.GE.I. 
Of Miller Train-Stop Devices 


Six railroad unions have voiced their 
objections with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to a petition filed 
by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois for 
authority to remove existing Miller au- 
tomatic train stop devices on that por- 
tion of its line between Dolton, IIl., and 
Clinton, Ind., 146 miles. The unions are 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Signalmen, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and 
the Order of Railway Conductors. 

In its petition to the commission, the 
C. & E. I. pointed out that the line in- 
volved is now equipped with an auto- 
matic block signal system and_ that 
color light signals are now being in- 
stalled to replace those of the sema- 
phore type. The road also noted that 
the Miller Train Control Corporation, 
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manufacturer of the train stop devices, 
is no longer in business and that the re- 
latively high cost of manufacturing re- 
placement parts in its own shops is not 
justified. 

The unions, which have asked the 
commission to hold a hearing on the 
petition, contend that the road wants 
authority to remove a device which has 
operated “very effectively” since its in- 
stallation. The C. & E. I., they added, 
does not propose to install any kind of 
substitute safety device which would 
“afford the public and train and en- 
gine service employees the same mini- 
mum safety now afforded.” The car- 
rier, they said, should be required to 
continue the Miller devices in opera- 
tion until such time as it decides to 
install, subject to commission approval, 
a “more up-to-date train control de- 
vice.” 


Emergency Board Interprets 
Recommendation in P.R.R. Case 


The emergency board which President 
Truman reconvened for further pro- 
ceedings in the rules dispute between 
the Pennsylvania and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
has made a supplemental report, inter- 
preting that recommendation of its orig- 
inal report which had caused contin- 
uance of the controversy. The board’s 
interpretation is the one for which the 
union contended. 

The recommendation involved was 
that wherein the board interpreted one 
of the rules in issue as requiring the 
P.R.R. to employ “firemen” or “help- 
ers” on light Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, but then went on to say that 
such an arrangement should continue 
“until such time as the third national 


Diesel movement shall have been con- 
summated by agreement, provided the 
brotherhood and the carrier are parties 
to that agreement, and that, on its ef- 
fective date, all provisions of that agree- 
ment affecting the employment of fire- 
men (helpers) on Diesel-electric loco- 
motives used in yard service shall pre- 
vail.” 

It was the P.R.R. position, as the 
board’s supplemental report summarized 
it, that “all provisions” of the prospec- 
tive national agreement meant “only 
those substantative provisions referring 
specifically to the matter of employment 
of firemen on Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives and therefore did not include any 
saving clause preserving to the employ- 
ees any conditions which they consider 
to be more favorable to them.” The 
brotherhood contended that “all pro- 
visions” meant “not only the substan- 
tative provisions specifically referring 
to the employment of firemen,. but also 
any saving clause .. .” 

In accepting the latter point of view, 
the board had this to say: “So that 
there may be no further misunderstand- 
ing about the meaning of the words 
used we wish to make it clear that when 
we used the phrase ‘all provisions . . .’ 
we meant all provisions, e.g., whether 
directly or indirectly affecting the em- 
ployment of firemen (helpers) on Die- 
sel-electric locomotives, or whether the 
provision is a substantative clause or 
a saving clause preserving existing 
rights.” Members of the board were 
Chairman Andrew Jackson, E. Wight 
Bakke, and James H. Wolfe. Their 
original report was noted in Railway 
Age of June 19, page 55. 


1.C.C. Grants Another Year 
for AB Brake Installations 


Division 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has extended for 
another year—from January 1, 1949, 
to January 1, 1950,—the period within 
which railroads must install AB brakes 
on all freight cars used in interchange 
service. The extension order, dated 
August 27, also fixes January 1, 1952, 
as the new deadline for equipping non- 
interchange cars. 

The proceeding is docketed as No. 
13528, and the order requiring the in- 
stallations was entered September 21, 
1945. The commission’s decision to 
grant the present extension was at- 
nounced in a notice issued on June 24 
by I.C.C. Secretary W. P. Bartel (see 
Railway Age of July 3, page 39). 


Rail-Flaw Detector Unit 
Developed in Australia 


An engineer of the New South Wales 
Government Railways (Australia) has 
developed a rail-flaw detector unit in- 
corporating a super-sonic device, ac- 
cording to A. C. Fewtrell, chief civil 
engineer. In testing 466 mi. of main 
track the unit is reported to have found 
26 internal flaws. Only flaws in the 
head of the rail are detected. Four ad- 
ditional machines are being built. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 





Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secre- 
taries, dates of next or regular meetings and 
places of meetings 

Arr Brake AssociaTIon—Lawrence Wil- 
cox, Room 827, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. Next meeting, September 20-22, 1948, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

ALLIED Rattway Suppity Assocration.—C, 
F, Weil, American Brake Shoe Company, 6th 
floor, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BAGGAGE TRAFFIC 
ManacERs.—E, P. Soebbing, 1450 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Next meet- 
ing, October 25-27, 1948, The Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER 
TraFFic AGENTs.—C. A. Melin, 11115 Lake 
Ave., Cleveland 2, O. Annual meeting, Sep- 
— 9, 1948, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 

tah. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAF- 
FIC OFFICERS.—B, Branch, C. R. R. of 
N. J, 143 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 14-16, 1948, Stan- 
ley Hotel, Estes Park, Colo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SuPER- 
INTENDENTS.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 
pi gg siggy ig St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

nnual meeting, June 14-16, 19 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill sit saci 

AMERICAN Kaitway BripGe ANp BuILpING 
AssocIaTION.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 
901, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 
Annual meeting, September 20-22, 1948, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, II 

AMERICAN RalILway Car_ INnstTITUTE.— 
i C. Tabbert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, 
4\. . 

AMERICAN Raitway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
ei an — —— Railroad, 
\ichmond, Ind. Annual meeting, Apri 
Old Point Comfort, Va. eiicpiaiaton 

AMERICAN Raitway ENGEERING Assocta- 
Tion.—Works in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Engineering 
Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, March 
15-17, 1949, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Rattway MaGaziIne Epirors’ 
AssociaTion.—-Harry Walker, D. & R. G. W. 
R. R., Room 204, Rio Grande Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. Annual meeting, October 17-19, 1948, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

AMERICAN SuHortT Line Rattroap ASSOcIA- 
T10N.—C, E. Huntley, Tower Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Annual meeting October 
13-14, 1948, Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN SocIETY FOR TESTING MATE- 
RIALS.—R, J. Painter, Asst. Secretary, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society oF MEcnHanicaL Enci- 
NEERS.—C, E, Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18,-N. Y. Annual meeting, November 
28-December 3, 1948, New York, N. Y. 

Railroad Division—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams = 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

AMERICAN Woop-PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—H. L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Annual meeting April 26- 
28, 1949, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

AssociATED TRAFFIC CLUBS OF AMERICA, 
Inc——R. A. Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, 1203 C. of C. Bldg., Cincinnati 
2, O. Annual meeting, October 18-20, 1948, 
Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, O. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RatLRroap Drn- 
ING_ Car OrrFicers.—W. F. Ziervogel, 605 
S. Ranken Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual 
meeting, October 5«7, 1948, Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

_ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS.— 
George M. Campbell, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, C; 

Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
J. H. Aydelott, Vice-President, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

, Operating-Transportation Division—L. R. 
faott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 


_Operating Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 

_ Transportation Section—H. A. Eaton, 59 
E, Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Communications Section—W. <A. Fair- 
banks, 30 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 28-30, 1948, 
Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section.—- 
W. E. Todd, 59 Van Buren St., Chicago 
5, Ill. Annual meeting, October 18-20, 1948, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 

_ Freight Station Section—W. E. Todd, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Protective Section.—J. 


: Caviston, 30 
V 74 St., New York 7, N. Y. 

afety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 y 
St., New York 77 ap 7 

_ Engineering Division—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
5, Ill. Annual meeting, March 15-17, 1949, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 

_ Electrical Section—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, September 8, 1948, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, III. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 Vesey 
St., New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting, 
September 14-16, 1948, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

. Mechanical Division—Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Iil. 
Annual meeting, June 27-29, 1949, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill 

_ Electrical Section —J. A. Andreucetti, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 9-10, 1948, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, IIl. 

_ Purchases and Stores Division—W. J. 
Farrell (Executive Vice-Chairman), Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Freight Claim Division—C. C. Beauprie, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Motor Transport Division.—Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Car Service Division—Arthur H. Gass, 
—— Transportation Bldg., Washington 


3 Finance Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 

tion Department.—E, H. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 

a: Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
5 C 


Accounting Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual 
meeting, September 13-15, 1948, French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

Traffic Department.—Walter J. Kelly, 
Traffic Officer, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD ADVERTISING 
Manacers.—E. A. Abbott, 1103 Cleveland 
St., Evanston, Ill. Summer meeting, Septem- 
ber 7-10, 1948, Sun Valley, Idaho. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway Cxiaim AGENTS. 
—F. L. Johnson, Gulf Mobile & Ohio, R.R., 
Mobile 13, Ala. Annual meeting, May 25-27, 
1949, Battery Park Hotel, Ashville, N. C. 

BripcGE AND Buitpinc Suppty MEn’s Asso- 
cIATION.—E. C. Gunther, Duff-Norton Mfg. 
Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, IIl. 
Exhibit in conjunction with meeting of the 
American Railway Bridge and Building Asso- 
ciation, September 20-22, 1948, Hotel Stevens. 
Chicago, Ill. 

CanapDIAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 
4415 Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal 28, 
Que. Regular meetings second Monday ot 
each month, except June, July and August, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTEMENT ASSOCIATION OF ST. 
Louis.— J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific 
Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meetings, 
third Tuesday of each month, except June, 
nd and August, Hotel DeSoto, St. Louis, 


0. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—F. H. Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chi- 
cago 31, Jill. Annual meeting, September 
20-22, 1948, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 
—W. E. Angier, C. B. . Re Re, 547 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Regular 
meetings, second Monday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

CENTRAL Rattway Cxius oF BUFFALO.— 
R. E. Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo 5, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cuicaco LuNcHEON CLUB OF MILITARY 
Rattway SeErvicE VETERANS.— Col. R. O. 
Jensen, Schiller Park, Ill. Luncheon second 
Wednesday of each month, Chicago Traffic 
Club, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CaR SERVICE 
OrFicers.—H. J. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EASTERN Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
W. P. Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Regular meetings, second Friday ot 
January, February (Annual Dinner), March, 
April, May, October and November, 29 W. 
39th St., New York, N. Y. 

LocomoTivE MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ Asso- 
cIATION.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker St., 
North Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting 
September 20-22, 1948, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way Ctius oF CHICAGO. 
—-E. C. Patterson, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. Regular meetings, fourth Monday 
of each month, October through April, inclu- 





sive, except December, when the third Mon- 
day, Hardings at the Fair. 

_Master Borter Makers AssociaTion.—aA. 
I’, Stigmeir, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, September 20-22, 
1948, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

METROPOLITAN MAINTENANCE OF Way 
Crus.—John_ Vreeland, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp., 30 Church St., New York 
7, N. Y. Meets in Octcber, December, Febru- 
ary and April. 

Miuitary Rarttway SERVICE VETERANS.— 
S. Thomson, 1061 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 40, Ill. Annual reunion, September 25, 
1948, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND 
UtiLities CoMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 
New Post Office Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 
Annual meeting, November 15-18, 1948, Hotel 
Oglethorpe, Savannah, Ga. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS’ 
Apvisory Boarps.—F, J. Armstrong, United 
States Raditor Corporation, 1500 United Ar- 
tists Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting, 
a 5, 1948, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.— 
Edward F. Lacy, Suite 450, Munsey Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. Annual meeting, No- 
vember 18-19, 1948, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, N. W. 

NaTionaAL Rar~tway APPLIANCES ASSOCIA- 
Tron.—R. B. Fisher, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Exhibit in connection with 
American Railway Engineering Association 
Convention, March 14-17, 1949, Coliseum, 
Chicago, IIl. 

New Encranp Rartroap Cius.—T. F. 
Dwyer, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 11, 
Mass. Regular meetings, second Tuesday of 
each month, except June, July, August and 
September, Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rarttroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August and September and 
December, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

NortHwest CarMeEn’s AssociaTion.—E. N. 
Myers, Minnesota Transfer Ry., 1434 Iowa 
Ave. W., St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular meet- 
ings, first Monday of each month, except 
June, July and August, Midway Club, 1931 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 

Paciric Rattway Crius.—William S. Woll- 
ner, P. O. Box 458, San Rafael, Calif. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each alter- 
nate month at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal., and Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Raitway Business Assocration.—P. H. 
Middleton, First National Bank Bldg., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. Annual Meeting and dinner No- 
vember 19, 1948, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, Ni ¥; 

Raitway Cxus or PittssurcH.—J. D. Con- 
way, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Reg- 
ular. meetings, fourth Thursday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway Exectric Suppty MANUFACTUR- 
ers’ AssocraTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen- 
Bradley Company, 445-447 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. Exhibit in conjunction with 
the meetings of the electrical Sections of the 
Mechanical Division and the Engineering 
Division, A.A.R., September 8-10, 1948, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. i 

RAILWAY FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS 
AssociaTION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, 
Utilities Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
4, Ill. Annual meeting, September 20-22, 
1948, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

Rattway Suppry MAaNuFACTURERS’ Asso- 
cIATION.—A. W. Brown, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Ap- 
PLIANCE AssociaTion.—G. A. Nelson, Water- 
bury Battery Company, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Meets with Communications 
Section of A. A. R. 

Ramtway Tie Assocration.—Roy M. Ed- 
monds, 610 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Annual meeting, August 30-September 1, 
1948, Greenbriar Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. : 

ROADMASTERS AND MAINTENANCE OF WAY 
Assoc1ATIon.—Miss Elsie La Chance, Room 
901, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Dik 
Annual meeting, September 20-22, 1948, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

SicNaAL APPLIANCE Assoc1aTion.—G. -A. 
Nelson, Waterbury Battery Company, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Meets with 
A. A. R. Signal Section. 

SoUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. RAILWAY 
CLus.—A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, third Thurs- 
day in January, March, May, July, Septem- 
ber and November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE 
Orricers. P. J. Climer, (Acting Sec’y,) N. C. 
& St. L. Ry., Nashville, Tenn. 

Toronto Raitway CiLus.—D. L. Chambers, 
P. O. Box 8, Terminal “A”, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Regular mectings, fourth Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppiy Association. — Lewis 
Thomas, Q. and C. Company, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Exhibit in con- 
junction with meeting of the Roadmasters 
and Maintenance of Way Association, Sep- 
_— 20-22, 1948, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 


UniItTep ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETER- 
ANS, — Roy E. Collins, 225 Bidwell Ave., 
Westerleigh, Staten Island 2, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, October 9-10, 1948, Boston, Mass. 

WeEsTERN Raitway Cius.—E,. E,. Thulin, 
Suite 339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, third Monday of each month, 
except January, June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 


Colonel Howard G. Hill, U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, read a paper des- 
cribing postwar conditions and operat- 
ing practices on the Japanese Govern- 
ment Railways at the 13th annual con- 
vention of the National Model Railroad 
Association at Atlanta, Ga. on August 
Zi. 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo, 
meeting September 9 at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, N. Y., at 8 p.m., will have 
as guest speaker L. W. Horning, vice- 
president, personnel and public rela- 
tions, of the New York Central Sys- 
tem. Mr. Horn'ng’s subject will be 
“Better Men and Women—Better Rail- 


roads.” 


A meeting of the Car Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago is scheduled for Sep- 
tember 13 at 8 p.m. at the La Salle 
Hotel in Chicago. A paper entitled 
“Preparation of Passenger Equipment 
for Winter Service” will be presented 
by E. F. Gross, general car foreman 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
will meet September 13 at 8 p.m. at 
the Midway Club, St. Paul, Minn. G. 
V. Easley of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company will present a paper 
entitled ‘“Electric-Pneumatic Brake 
Equipment.” 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board will hold its 70th regular meet- 
ing on September 14 and 15 at the Ho- 
tel Cleveland in Cleveland, O. 


Harry E. Stocker, president of H. E. 
Stocker Association, will address the 
dinner meeting of the Midwest Materials 
Handling Society at the Midland Hotel, 
Chicago, on September 14 at 6:30 p.m. 


Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, presi- 
dent and general manager of Eastern 
Air Lines, will be the guest speaker at 
a meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of 
New York in the Tower Club Rooms of 
the Park Central Hotel on September 
14. The subject of Captain Rickenback- 
er’s address will be “Aviation and 
World Peace.” 


The Pacific Coast Transportation Ad- 
visory Board will hold its 77th regular 
meeting on September 15 and 16 in 
Los Angeles, Calif. W. M. Jeffers, vice- 
chairman of the Union Pacific, will ad- 
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dress the luncheon session on Septem- 
ber 16, on the subject “Views on Pres- 
ent Trends.” The rest of the program 
will be devoted to committee reports 
and a report on the national transpor- 
tation situation by A. H. Gass, chair- 
man of the Car Service Divis‘on, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 


The Southern and Southwestern Railway 
Club will meet September 16 at 10 a.m., 
‘n the Rainbow Roof of the Ansley 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. The color motion 
picture, “New Horizons,’ will be 
shown through the courtesy of the Sea- 
board Air Line. 


Fred Carpi, vice-president (traffic) 
of the Pennsylvania, will be guest 
speaker at a luncheon sponsored joint- 
ly by the Atlantic States Shippers Advi- 
sory Board and the Traffic Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in connection with the 
former’s meeting at the Mayflower Ho- 
tel in Washington on September 30. It 
will be the Atlantic board’s seventy- 
sixth regular meeting and the usual 
preliminary committee meetings will 
be held, also at the Mayflower, on Sep- 
tember 29. 

In addition to the Carpi address, the 
September 30 proceedings will include 
presentations of committee reports, and 
a discussion of “National Transporta- 
tion Conditions” by A. H. Gass, chair- 
man of the Car Service Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The 
board’s president, R. F. Hogan, traffic 
manager of the Warner Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will preside. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Baltimore & Ohio—This road has 
awarded a contract to the Otis Ele- 
vator Company, Baltimore, Md., for in- 
stalling an elevator in the warehouse 
office building in the Camden station, 
Baltimore, at an estimated cost of 


$20,000. 





Kansas City Southern.—This road has 
awarded a contract to S. Flowers, Port 
Arthur, Tex., for remodeling the in- 
terior of its passenger station at Port 
Arthur at an estimated cost of $42,000. 
The improvements include new floor 
covering, marble wainscoting, fluores- 
cent lighting in waiting rooms and 
ticket office, new ticket counters, win- 
dows and entrance doors. F. O. Gil- 
bert Contractor, Inc., Bossier City, La., 
has been awarded two contracts for the 
following work on the Louis‘ana & 
Arkansas (part of the K. C. S. Lines) : 
A 22-ft. by 60-ft. air-conditioned pas- 
senger station, to be constructed at 
Cullen, La., at an estimated cost of 
$50,000. A combination freight and 
passenger station, 22 ft. by 80 ft., to be 
built at Springhill, La., at an estimated 
cost of $58,000. Waiting rooms and 
office of the latter structure will be 
air-conditioned. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


A.C.F. Net Topped $4 Million 
During 1948 Fiscal Year 


American Car & Foundry Co. and 
its subsidiaries had business on their 
books somewhat in excess of $280,000,- 
000 at the end of the firm’s fiscal year 
on April 30, 1948, according to the re- 
cently released annual report. Gross 
sales and car rentals during the 
year totaled $131,360,756 compared with 
$132,820,243 in the preceding fiscal year. 
Net income amounted to $4,103,951, 
compared with $5,176,041. 





Fafnir- Waugh Combine Forces to 
Make and Sell Journal Bearings 


The Fafnir Bearing Company and 
the Waugh Equipment Company have 
joined forces for the manufacture and 
sale of ,Fafmir anti-friction railroad 
journal bearings. A new division of 
Waugh, to be known as the Fafnir- 
Waugh bearing division, will handle 
sales, sales promotion and service, and 
the manufacturing will be done in the 
Fafnir plants. The bearing will carry 
the joint name Fafnir-Waugh. Require- 
ments of railroads for all purposes other 
than journal boxes will be handled, as 
in the past, by Fafnir. Effective immedi- 
ately, however, inquiries and orders for 
passenger car, freight car and locomo- 
tive anti-friction journal bearings for 
use on railroads in the United States 
and all foreign countries except Canada 
will be handled by the Fafnir-Waugh 
bearing division. 


Durward |. Packard, formerly district 
manager of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been elected vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Pyle-National Company, 
also at Chicago. 


William O. Martin, whose appointment 
as assistant vice-president of the 
Spring Packing Corporation at Chicago, 
was reported in Railway Age of Aug- 
ust 28, first entered railroad service in 
Mexico in 1905 as a locomotive fire- 
man. He later served as a locomotive 
engineer, and in 1912 he went to El 
Reno, Okla., where he joined the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific as a 
fireman. From 1917 until 1919, he was 
in charge of coke ovens, coal washing 
machinery and railroad equipment for 
the Howe-McCurtain Coal & Coke Co. 
Mr. Martin joined the mechanical de- 
partment of the Missouri Pacific in 
1919, remaining with that road _ until 
1928, when he obtained a leave of ab- 
sence to become associated with the 
Rees Manufacturing Corporation (later 
known as the Superior Railway Prod- 
ucts Corporation). He joined the 
Ajax-Consolidated Company in a con- 
sultant capacity in 1944 and remained 
w'th that company until December 1, 
1947, at which time he returned to the 
M. P. in engine service. He is the in- 
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ventor of numerous railway devices and 
it was for the purpose of exploiting 
additional inventions and developments 
that he recently joined the Spring 
Packing Corporation as assistant vice- 
president. 


The Hulson Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, has announced the 
appointment of Robert Watson to its staff 
at that point. Mr. Watson was recently 
associated for a short time with the 
railway equipment division, American 
Welding & Manufacturing Co., as rep- 
resentative. A belated announcement of 
the latter appointment appeared inad- 
vertently in Railway Age of August 14. 
Mr. Watson served an apprenticeship in 
locomotive construction and design at 
Kilmarnock, Scotland in which country 
he was born. He came to the United 
States in 1923 and joined the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company as a machinist and, 
shortly thereafter, worked as a drafts- 
man for the American Locomotive Com- 





Robert Watson 


pany. In 1925 Mr. Watson joined the 
Erie as chief draftsman in Cleveland, 
Ohio, which position he held until 1929, 
when he joined the Firebar Corporation 
as mechanical and sales engineer. He 
Was appointed sales engineer and west- 
ern sa'es manager for the Waugh Equip- 
ment Company in 1932. From 1938 to 
1941, Mr. Watson was employed by 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, and in 
the latter year he returned to Waugh 
Equipment as assistant to the president 
and vice-president. Several montls ago 
he was appointed representative of 
American Welding’s railway equipment 
division, continuing in that post until 
his recent appointment with the Hulson 
Company. 


R. R. West, has been appointed man- 
ager of industrial sales of the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. Mr. 
West, who has held executive sales 
Positions for more than 20 years with 
the Brown Instrument Company (in- 
dustrial division of Honeywell), will 
make his headquarters at the Brown 
plant in Philadelphia, Pa. A series of 
Personnel changes naming new branch 
and regional managers for Honeywell 
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and its industrial division in three cities 
also has been announced. Warren Jen- 
nings, vice-president in charge of the 


Boston, Mass., office and its sub- 
branches, has expressed a desire to be 
rel'eved of some of his more exacting 
responsibilities after 35 years of serv- 
ice with the company. Mr. Jennings 
will continue as vice-president and his 
advice and counsel will be available not 
only to New England, but also to the 
entire eastern region. George D. Maves 
has been named manager of the Boston 
branch, being promoted from moun- 
tain regional manager for the company 
with headquarters in Denver, Colo. 
Succeeding Mr. Maves in Denver is 
Edwin A. Thompson, who has been pro- 
moted from the Peoria, IIl., branch 
managership. Robert H. Jacobs has been 
named Peoria manager. 


It was incorrectly stated in last week’s 
Railway Age, page 64, that C. Miles Bur- 
gee, vice-president of the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corporation is, among oth- 
er duties, public ty director of the cy- 
clopedias issued by that firm. Mr. Bur- 
pee is publishing director of the cyclo- 
pedias. 


Erwin J. Schmidt, sales manager of the 
railway division of the Dayton Rubber 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, has resigned. 


John P. McWilliams, whose election as 
chairman of the board of the Youngs- 
town Steel Door Company was announced 
in Railway Age of August 28, was 
born in Chillicothe, Ohio, on January 
8, 1891. He was graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1913 and in the same 
year he joined the Canadian National. 
From 1914 to 1917 he was associated 





John P. McWilliams 


with the Oxweld Acetylene Company 
and in 1918 he was a captain in the 
United States Army. After the war 
he worked for the Oxweld Railroad 
Service Company from 1919 to 1924. 
In the latter year Mr. McWilliams 
founded the Youngstown Steel Door 
Company, of which he was general 
manager until his election as president 
in 1933. 








Harold H. Henricks, whose election as 
president to succeed Mr. McWilliams 
also was announced in Railway Age of 
August 28, was graduated from the 
University of Illinois in 1911. During 
World War I he was a second lieu- 
tenant in the United States Air Force 
after which he joined the Camel Com- 
pany. In 1925 the Camel Company was 





Harold H. Henricks 


acquired by Youngstown Steel Door, 
at which time Mr. Henricks entered 
the employ of the parent company. He 
was appointed. superintendent of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, plant ‘n 1929, elect- 
ed vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing in 1933, and a director of the 
company in 1943, 


The United States Steel Corporation has 
announced the purchase of the assets 
of the Consolidated Western Steel Cor- 
poration by a new United States Steel 
subsidiary of the same name. Alden G. 
Roach, president of the purchased firm, 
is president of the new subsidiary. No 
change in the present bas‘s of opera- 
tions is contemplated. 


F. J. Hood has been elected president 
of the Ansul Chemical Company, Marinet- 
te, Wis., to succeed Harvey V. Higley, 
who has been named chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. Hood jo‘ned 
Ansul’s California office in 1928 where 
he worked in sales for eight years. He 
returned to Marinette in 1936 and in 
1938 he was elected secretary and 
treasurer of the company. He was pro- 
moted to vice-president in 1945. 


William J. Larkin has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Ross & White Co. 
of Chicago. Mr. Lark'n was formerly 
designing engineer for the United 
States Gypsum Company, the Marquette 
Cement Manufacturing Company and 
A. J. Boynton & Co., successively. 


A. C. Monteith, engineering executive 
of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
has been elected vice-president in 
charge of engineering and research to 
succeed Marvin W. Smith, whose election 
as executive vice-president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works was announced 
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Dick, manager of the feeder division Date a _— Builder 
since 1945, has been appointed works penne ane eNC. ew SONG (Cis ed ot 9 1,000-hp. D.-E. sw. Fairbanks, Morse 
manners of the East Springfield, Pa. 4 1,000-hp. D.-E. sw. Lima-Hamilton 
appliance division plant, to succeed Freight Cars 
James R. Weaver, whose appointment hog Aug. 7 Bangor & Aroostook............... 100 50-ton Pulpwood Magor 
manager of manufacturing for the Bald- a. RA at — t Waaeneanehabenciae es 1,000 70-ton Gondola R.R. Shops | 
win Locomotive Works also was an- Aug 21 DL He ee. IIIT 100 poten Gov Hopper Geeseetne erie 
nounced in Railway Age of August 21. Aug. 21 I.C. SEER EEE Te 750 50-ton Hopper General American 
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Clearfield, Pa. died in Fall River, ; : 25 Caboose St. Louis Car 
PAW ee VEN AMR 455.5... dentin seule ag eatink 600 50-ton Box R.R. Shops 


Mass., on August 28. Mr. Lepreau, who 
was born in Lyons, France, on October 
17, 1873, had been in the supply business 
for more than 40 years. He was a 
member of the Signal Section, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, from 
March 14, 1905, to the date of his 
aeath. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


P.R.R. Postwar Equipment 
Program to Cost $216,700,366 


The Pennsylvania’s postwar plans for 
new equipment and equipment improve- 
ment so far disclosed will, when fully 
consummated, involve a total expendi- 
ture of $216,700,366, it has been an- 
nounced by M. W. Clement, president. 
The program constitutes the largest 
single project of betterments of any 
kind ever undertaken in the road’s 102- 
year history, Mr. Clement said. The 
table lists the various types of equip- 
ment included in the program and the 
amounts that will have been spent when 
the present program is completed.. 

The program contemplates, among 
other things, reequipping the “Senator,” 
providing afternoon service between 
Washington, D. C., and Boston, Mass., 
and the “Congressional,” between New 
York and Washington, with completely 
modernized cars. These two trains then 
will afford what is described as some- 
thing new in the way of daytime accom- 
modations: small private rooms for two 
or four persons. 





P.R.R. EguipMeNtT Procram 


No. Units Type Cost 
137 Diesel-electric road passen- 
ger and freight locomo- 


Li eee ee $74,327,517 
429 Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives ......... 36,039,697 
212 All-room sleeping cars and 
observation and lounge 
cars with sleeping rooms 27,148,000 
118 Overnight coaches ..... 11,327,214 
40 Dining cars, including 16 
ee ee 5,013,430 
25 Observation, lounge and 
feature cars without 
sleeping rooms ...... 2,948,330 
273 Modernized coaches, par- 
lor, dining and feature 
ME: Ces heuswsnnass 18,121,900 
4,400 Box, gondola and hopper 
ES ee ee 22,426,600 
8,149 Modernized freight cars 
of many types ...... 19,347,678 
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Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in August 


Domestic orders for 13 Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives, costing approximately 
$1,300,000, and 7,289 freight-train cars, 
costing about $29,150,000, were re- 
ported in Railway Age in August. No 
passenger car orders were reported. In- 
quiries for 1,700 freight cars also were 
reported during the month. The accom- 
panying table lists the orders in detail. 

During the first 8 months of 1948, 
Railway Age has reported domestic or- 
ders for 656 Diesel-electric locomotives, 
plus 19 additional units, and 69 steam 
locomotives, costing an estimated $156,- 
507,000; a total of 63,786 freight-train 
cars, the estimated cost of which is 
$251,104,700; and 362 passenger-train 
cars, at an estimated cost of $42,250,000. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Missouri Pacific Lines’ order for 
1,000 70-ton gondola cars from the De 
Soto, Mo., shops, originally reported 
in Railway Age of August 7, was in- 
advertently repeated in last week’s is- 
sue. 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia has or- 
dered 600 50-ton hopper cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. Deliveries 
are scheduled to start next February. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Bangor & Aroostook has ordered 
14. Diesel-electric locomotive units 
from the Electro-Motive Division of 
the General Motors Corporation at a 
cost of $2,091,248. The new equipment 
consists of two 2,000-hp. passenger and 
four 1,000-hp. switching units, all to be 
delivered in the first quarter of 1949; 
and eight 1,500-hp. branch line units 
to be delivered next April. When 
these are delivered the B. & A. will be 
completely Dieselized, except during 
the winter months when heavy potato 
shipments will necessitate the use of 
some of the present steam power on 
potato trains. Also, during the heavy 
shipping season this winter it may be 
necessary to discontinue the use of 
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Diesel power now on passenger trains 
until the new equipment is received. 


SIGNALING 


The Texas & Pacific has ordered equip- 
ment from the General Railway Signal 
Company for the installation of an all- 
relay electric interlocking at Long- 
view, Tex. The control machine will be 
equipped with 29 track indication 
lights and 33 levers for the control of 
15 switch machines, 13 switch locks, 
and 41 signals. Type-B plug-in relays, 
Type-D color-light signals, and Model 
5C electric switch machines will be used 
in this installation. 


The Lehigh Valley has ordered equip- 
ment from the General Railway Signal 
Company for the installation of Type 
H coded remote control of 7 switch 
machines and 11 signals at Cementon, 
Pa. 

The control machine, of the sec- 
tional desk type, will be located at 
Catasauqua, Pa., approximately 4 mi. 
from the controlled location. The con- 
trol panel will be equipped with 16 
track indication lights and 8 miniature 
levers. Model 5D dual-control electric 
switch machines and Type SA search- 
light signals will be used in this in- 
stallation. 


CAR SERVICE 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has issued Special Direction ODT 
18A-2A, Amendment 13, effective Au- 
gust 30; and General Permit ODT 
18A, Revised—41, effective August 28. 
The former reduces minimum loading 
requirements on melons, including 
casaba, honeydew, persian and water- 
melons, from 24,000 Ib. to 22,400 Ib. 
General Permit ODT 18A, Revised— 
41, authorizes, for peaches packed in 
Sparton boxes, minimum loading re- 
quirements of not less than three com- 
plete tiers high-occupying the entire 
floor space of the car. This permit ex- 
pires September 30. 
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it’s as simple as this: 


MORE win FEWER 


Last year, while some 2000 steam locomotives were 
being retired, the revenue ton-miles moved by steam 
reached 570 billion. 

Here are two apparently opposing facts: The num- 
ber of steam locomotives on Class I railroads hit a 
30-year low. The number of ton-miles moved by these 
locomotives, on these roads, hit a peace-time high. 
Obviously the remaining locomotives averaged more 
time on the road. And, also obviously, the modern 
portion of that power—both new and rebuilt—raised 
that average. 

It’s as simple as that. 


We built a substantial number of the modern loco- 
motives that helped set that record. They have proved 
their ability, with planned scheduling, to stay on the 
toad for 16 and 18 hours at a stretch—and to be ready 
lor reassignment, with planned servicing facilities, 
in an hour or two. We are continuing to build such 
locomotives—progressively better, more reliable, and 
with even greater capacity for work. 


September 4, 1948 









LIMA 
HAMILTON 


CORPORATION 


DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works Co. : 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel 
and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping 
presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making ma- 
chinery; Special heavy machinery; Heavy iron cast- 
ings; Weldments. 





The Office of Defense Transportation 
has revoked Special Allocation Order 
ODT R-1 which was issued last Janu- 
ary to allocate to commercial compan- 
ies approximately 200 Army-owned 
tank cars which the companies had in 
service for the transportation of sul- 
phuric acid. The revocation order be- 
came effective September 1. 


FINANCIAL 


Baltimore & Ohio.—lLease.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
lease and operate for a 10-year period, 
effective July 1, certain facilities and 
property owned by the Producers Live- 
stock Cooperative Association in Col- 
umbus, Ohio. The B. & O. would use 
the facilities as its main station for 
the loading and unloading of livestock 
in Columbus. It proposes to pay as 
rental 25 cents per deck for each deck 
of livestock loaded or unloaded. 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie.—Annual 
Report.—Operating revenues of _ this 
road last year were $178,670,613, com- 
pared with $159,932,401 in 1946. Oper- 
ating expenses were $131,208,605, com- 
pared with $122,866,118. Net income 
was $9,288,187, compared with $4,293,- 
156. Current assets at the end of the 
year totaled $123,886,229, compared 
with $103,583,147. Current liabilities 
were $29,730,336, compared with $25,- 
862,298. Long term debt was $302,682,- 
770, compared with $304,597,¢78. (The 
reorganization of this road went into 
effect at 12:01 a.m., January 1, 1948). 


Erie.—Trackage Rights—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to acquire 
operatng rights over 10,877 ft. of 
track owned by the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Union Terminal, thereby enabling it 
to make use of the passenger station 
facilities and services of that company. 
At the same time, the Erie seeks com- 
mission authority to abandon its Su- 
perior Avenue passenger station in 
Cleveland and to abandon operation 
under a trackage rights agreement over 
a portion of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, of which the New 
York Central is lessee. The applicant 
pointed out that approval of the trans- 
action will make it necessary for 
through passengers traveling via the 
Erie, N.Y.C., Nickel Plate or Balti- 
more & Ohio to transfer between sta- 
tions in Cleveland. 


Great Northern—Annual Report— 
Operating revenues of this company in 
1947 amounted to $193,751,851, com- 
pared with $167,368,485 in the preced- 
ing year. Operating expenses were 


$143,488,995, compared with $129,757,- 
846. Fixed charges totaled $7,695,505, 
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compared with $8,669,288. Net income 
was $22,498,700, compared with $23,- 
457,001. Current assets at the end of 
the year were $93,923,186, compared 
with $81,666,098. Current _ liabilities 
were $55,121,783, compared with $40,- 
369,073. Long term debt was $235,560,- 
821, compared with $237,328,276. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.— 
Annual Report——Operating revenues of 
this company last year amounted to 
$23,920,429, a decrease of $2,095,360 
under 1947. Operating expenses were 
$17,649,697, a decrease of $554,021. Net 
income totaled $2,548,917, a decrease 
of $828,005. Current assets at the end 
of the year were $7,605,845, a decrease 
of $2,544,359. Current liabilities were 
$4,855,478, a decrease of $1,658,644. 
Long term debt was $2,469,000, an 
increase of $2,321,000. 


Tennessee Central—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has modi- 
fied its order of March 19 wherein it 
authorized this road to sell $314,000 of 
series E equipment trust certificates to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, so as to change the date of the 
trust from April 1 to January 1, 1949. 
The certificates will now mature in 20 
semi-annual installments starting July 
1, 1949, instead of October 1. The 
modification was sought by the appli- 
cant because the delivery of equipment 
covered by the trust will be delayed 
until January 1, 1949. The equipment 
includes 100 50-ton all-steel hopper cars 
being acquired from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. 


Wyoming.—Reorgan'sation—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been 
requested to ratify the federal court ap- 
pointment of R. E. McNally of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., as trustee of this road. As 
reported in Railway Age of July 17, 
page 58, the Wyoming has filed a peti- 
tion to reorganize under section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 

New York Central_—_To assume liability 
for $13,800,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds of which would 
be applied toward the purchase of the 
following equipment, estimated to cost 
$19,040,000 : 


Description Estimated 

and Builder Unit Cost 
24 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives (Electro-Motive 
Division, General Motors Corp- 
MIND. GebuGteceokow sce eee $105,100 
1,500-hp. Diesel-electric road 
switching locomotives (Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company) .. 
19 1,500-hp.  Diesel-electric “A” 
unit road freight locomotives 
(American Locomotive) ...... 179,800 
1,500 - hp. Diesel - electric ‘‘B” 
unit road freight locomotives 
(American Locomotive) ...... 159,800 
2,000-hp. Diesel-electric “A” 
unit road freight locomotives 
(Fairbanks, Morse & Co.) ... 
2,000-hp. Diesel-electric ‘“B”’ 
unit road freight locomotives 
(Fairbanks, Morse) .....<<2.. 215,000 


a 


151,000 


uw 


> 


bdo 
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Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 

2,000-hp. Diesel-electric ‘‘A” 

unit road passenger locomotives 


do 


(American Locomotive) ...... 228,000 
2 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric “B” 

unit road passenger locomotives 

(American Locomotive) ...... 213,700 
16 high-tensile, low-alloy _ steel 

double bedroom-bar-lounge sleep- 

ing cars (Pullman - Standard 7 

Car Manufacturing Co.) ..... 98,500 


high-tensile, low-alloy steel 
single and double bedroom sleep- 
ing cars (Pullman-Standard).. 103,000 
1,000 55-ton, self-clearing steel hop- 
per cars (Despatch Shops)... 3,625 


The certificates, to be sold on the 
basis of competitive bidding, would be 
dated September 15 and would mature 
in 10 annual installments, starting Sep- 
tember 15, 1949. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—To assume liabil- 
ity for $3,€00,0C0 of equipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds of which will 
be applied toward the purchase of 
twelve 0-8-0 switching locomotives with 
8,000-gal. tenders and six 2-6-6-6 
freight locomotives with 25,000-gal. 
tenders at an estimated total cost of 
$3,690,692. (See Railway Age of July 
31, page 54).The certificates will be 
dated September 1 and will mature in 
10 annual installments of $360,000, 
starting September 1, 1949. The report 
also approves a selling price of 99.40 
with a 256 per cent interest rate, the 
bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co., and as- 
sociates, on which basis the average 
annual cost will be approximately 2.74 
per cent. The certificates were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 
1.65 per cent to 2.75 per cent, accord- 
ing to maturity. 

The commission noted that _ the 
present issue is the third of the C.& 
O.’s 1948 equipment trusts in which 
substantially the entire cost of the 
equipment hos been or is to be financed 
through the issue of equipment trust 
certificates. “We are of the opinion, 
it said, “that the certificates could be 
sold on a more favorable basis if a sub- 
stantial part of the purchase price were 
to be paid in cash. However, in view 
of the applicant’s unfavorable current 
asset position . . . and the other ex- 
penditures to be made for capital pur- 
poses, including approximately $6,200,- 
000 for the payment of maturing obliga- 
tions during the remainder of the year, 
the authority requested will be grant- 
ed.” 

International-Great | Northern.—To as- 
sume liability for $1,640,000 of series 
AA equipment trust cert’ficates, the 
proceeds of which will be applied 
toward the purchase of equipment es- 
timated to cost $2,195,503, as described 
in Railway Age of August 14, page 82. 
The certificates will be dated September 
1 and will mature in 10 annual install- 
ments of $164,000, starting September 
1, 1949. The report also approves a 
selling price of 99.162 with a 25@ per 
cent interest rate, the bid of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., on which basis the av- 
erage annual cost will be approximately 
2.8 per cent. 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. — To 
assume liability for $1,580,000 of 
series AA equipment trust certificates, 
the proceeds of which will be applied 
toward the purchase of equipment es- 
timated to cost $2,107,800, as described 
in Railway Age of August 14, page 82. 
The certificates will be dated Septem- 
ber 1 and will mature in 10 annual in- 
stallments of $158,000, starting Septem- 
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the XPERIENCE on many 
he railroads, under all kinds of operating conditions, 
ust has shown that in addition to improving the steam- 
hg ing performance of a locomotive, the installation 
ew of Security Circulators definitely reduces honey- 
combing,’ flue plugging and cinder cutting, and 


sa- also lengthens the life of the arch brick. 


This makes it possible to utilize the locomotive 
he more continuously between shoppings—thereby 
es" increasing its effective earning capacity and 


decreasing maintenance expense. 


SECURITY CIRCULATOR DIVISION 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY ..... 


NEW YORK e« CHICAGO 
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ber 1, 1949. The report also approves 
a selling price of 99.1€2, with a 25% 
per cent interest rate, the bid of Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co., on which basis the 
average annual cost will be approxi- 
mately 2.80 per cent. 

Seaboard Air Line.—To assume liability 
for $4,200,000 of series D equipment 
trust certificates, the proceeds of wh'ch 
will be applied toward the purchase of 
equipment estimated to cost $5,60.,000, 
as described in Railway Age of August 
14, page 82. The certificates will be 
dated September 1 and will mature in 
15 annual installments of $280,000, 
starting September 1, 1949. The report 
also approves a selling price of 99.55, 
with a 25@ per cent interest rate, the 
bid of Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 
and associates, on which basis the aver- 
age annual cost will be approximately 
2.69 per cent. The certificates were 
reoffered to the public at prices yield- 
ing from 1.60 per cent to 2.85 per cent, 
according to maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook.—5% preferred, $1.25, 
quarterly, payable October 1 to holders of 
record September 8. 

Beech Creek.—50c, quarterly, payable Oct- 
ober 1 to holders of record September 8. 

Boston & Alhany.—$2.00, payable Septem- 
ber. 30 to holders of record August 31. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—common, 75c, payable 
October 1 to holders of record September 8; 
342% convertible preferred, 87%c, quarter- 
ly, payable November 1 to holders of record 
October 8. 

Dayton & Michigan. —- common, 87%e, 
semi-annually; 8% preferred, $1.00, quarter- 
ly, both payable October 5 to holders of rec- 
ord September 15, 

Denver & Rio Grande Western.—$1.00. 
payable September 15 to holders of record 
September 2. 

Erie & Pittsburgh.—7% guaranteed, 87%4c, 
payable September 10 to holders of record 
August 31. 

Gary.—60c, payable September 1 to holders 
of record August 18. 

Oahu.—30c, payable September 11 to hold- 
ers of record September 4 

Philadelphia, Germantown & Norristown.— 
$1.50, quarterly, payable September 4 to 
holders of record August 20. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—com- 
mon, $1.75, quarterly, payable October 1 to 
holders of record September 10; 7% pre- 
ferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable October 5 
to holders of record September 10. 

Reading.—4% 2nd preferred, 50c, quar- 
terly, payable October 14 to holders of record 
Sertember 23. 

Union Pacific. — new common (init.), 
$1.25; 4% preferred (init.), $1.00, semi- 
annually, both payable October 1 to holders 
of record September 7. 

United New Jersey & Canal.—$2.50, quar- 
terly, payable October 10 to holders of record 
September 20, 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 
August Last Last 
31 week year 
Average price of 20 
representative railway 
Oe eae ee 50.11 49.01 49.14 
Average price of 20 
representative railway 
SN ee ae ee 89.31 89.53 89.63 


ABANDONMENTS 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized: 

Midland Terminal. — To abandon its 
entire 56-mile line from Colorado 
Springs, Colo., to Cripple Creek. The 
commission said the road will lose its 
only substantial source of traffic as the 
result of transfer of an ore mill of the 
Golden- Cycle Corporation, owner of 
the Midland’s capital stock. 
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RAILWAY OFFICERS 





EXECUTIVE 


Arthur E. Stoddard, general manager of 
the Union Pacific’s eastern district at 
Omaha, Neb., has been appointed vice- 
president of the U.P. and lessor lines, 
succeeding the late W. H. Guild. 

Mr. Stoddard was born at Auburn, 
Neb., and entered railway service in 
1915 with the St. Louis-San Francisco 
in its shops at Springfield, Mo. He 
joined the U.P. the following year as 
a student helper at Gothenburg, Neb., 
and subsequently advanced through po- 
sitions as telegrapher, train dispatcher, 
trainmaster, assistant superintendent and 





Arthur E. Stoddard 


superintendent of the road’s Utah and 
Wyoming divisions. Mr. Stoddard was 
a radio operator in the Navy during 
World War I, and as a colonel in 
World War II held several important 
transportation posts in Iran, England 
and France. Upon his release from 
active military duty on February 1, 
1946, he was appointed superintendent 
of the U. P.’s Kansas division, which 
positon he held until his promotion to 
assistant general manager on April 1 of 
that year. Mr. Stoddard was further 
promoted in February, 1947, to general 
manager, eastern district, which post 
he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


L. J. Bachman, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Union Pacific at 
Omaha, Neb., has been promoted to 
secretary and assistant to the president 
at that point. 


James M. Mondry, general manager of 
the L'tchfield & Madison, with head- 
quarters at Edwardsville, Ill., has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
operations. 


John H. Mooers, general solicitor of 
the Railway Express Agency at New 
York, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, law depart- 
ment, with the same headquarters, suc- 
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ceeding H. S. Marx, whose death on Aug- 
ust 6 was reported in Railway Age of 
August 14. 


Earl Leonard Keister, whose election to 
the presidency of the Atlantic & Dan- 
ville was announced in Railway Age of 
August 28, was born on March 31, 1993, 
at Knoxville, Tenn., and attended the 
University of Tennessee. Entering the 
service of the Southern system on Au- 
gust 17, 1926, he served as junior engi- 





Earl Leonard Keister 


neer until September 15, 1932, when he 
became assistant track supervisor. Mr. 
Keister was appointed trainmaster of 
the Columbia division at Spartanburg, 
S. C., on September 1, 1934, transferring 
to the Danville division at Greensboro, 
N. C., on August 1, 1936. He was ad- 
vanced to superintendent of the Charles- 
ton division at Charleston, S. C., on 
April 1, 1938, and on August 1, 1939, 
he became superintendent of the Ala- 
bama Great Southern and the New 
Orleans & Northeastern at Birming- 
ham, Ala. The following May Mr. 
Keister became superintendent of the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Paci- 
fic at Somerset, Ky. On March 15, 1943, 
he was appointed superintendent of the 
St. Louis-Louisville divisions of the 
Southern at Louisville, Ky., transfer- 
ring to the Danville division at Greens- 
boro, N. C., on August 1, 1946, where 
he remained until his recent election to 
the presidency of the Atlantic & Dan- 


ville. 


FINANCIAL LEGAL 
and ACCOUNTING 


L. L. Schwarm, land attorney of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed 
land commissioner at that point, suc- 
ceeding John M. Hughes, who has re- 
tired following 52 years of service. 


Ben F. Yowell, whose retirement as 
general claim agent of the St. Louis 
Southwestern of Texas, at Tyler, Tex. 
was reported in Railway Age of Aus- 
gust 7, was born on November 29, 
1863, near Carlinville, Ill. Mr. Yowell 
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With never a 
doubt about 


HERE is great comfort in specifying a product about 


which there are no doubts; whose performance never 
lets you down and the integrity of whose maker is recog- 


nized. Such a product is Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron, known 


by everyone from top officers to shop men on most of 


the important railroads for considerably more than a 
Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales 
representatives for Double Seal Piston 


Ri de for Diesel and oth . ; i: ws ie 
ao” Mati a co wn fies motives—and Diesels too—it is tops. It has been proved 


Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun ira. over and over again on the road, in the shops, and by 


generation. As a material for vital parts of steam loco- 


maintenance cost records. So be safe; be certain; always 


specify HSGI. 


ADIN. HUNT-SPILLER Mra. CORPORATION 


SPILLER 


N. C. RAYMOND, President E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. x South Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 
Export Agents: 

{nternational Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 
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entered railroad service in 1881 with 
the Texas & St. Louis (now Cotton 
Belt) as a water boy during the build- 
ing of the road between Corsicana, 
Tex., and Waco. He later held various 
positions, including that of yard clerk 
at Corsicana and Tyler and as 
‘laim agent and special agent. He was 
appointed general claim agent in 1899, 
and served continuously in this position 
until his recent retirement. Mr. Yo- 
well’s service with the Cotton Belt cov- 
ered a 67-year period. He continues 
as a member of the Texas subsidiary’s 
board of directors. 


H. S. Fay has been appointed auditor 
of the Nevada Northern at East Ely, 
Nev., succeeding W. E. Grossen, whose 
resignation was reported in Railway 
Age of August 21. 


Charles C. Evans, general attorney of 
the Railway Express Agency at Nev. 
York, has retired after 30 years of 
continuous service. J. V. Lione, J. A. Dill 
and P. W. Wilson, attorneys, have been 
appointed general attorneys. 


C. M. Brown, regional auditor for the 
Atlantic region of the Canadian Na- 
tional at Moncton, N. B., has been trans- 
ferred to the Western region, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., suc- 
ceeding F. S$. Rose, who has retired. 
R. F. McCharles, chief disbursements ac- 
countant at Montreal, Que., has been 
appointed regional auditor for the Atlan- 
tic region at Moncton. 


OPERATING 


A. R. Nice, Jr., assistant division 
superintendent of the Reading at Read- 
ing, Pa., has been transferred to Tama- 
qua, Pa. 


Harvey E. Shumway, assistant to the 
president of the Union Pacific at 
Omaha, Neb., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the road’s eastern dis- 
trict, with headquarters remaining at 
Omaha. Mr. Shumway succeeds Arthur 
E. Stoddard, who has been advanced to 
vice-president at Omaha. A photograph 
of Mr. Shumway and a sketch of his 
career appeared in Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 17, 1948, in connection with his 
promotion to assistant to the president. 


W. C. Searight, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Railway Express 
Agency, at Spokane, Wash., was re- 
ported in Railway Age of July 24, was 
born at Rochester, Pa., on April 10, 
1892. Mr. Searight entered service of 
the R.E.A. and its predecessor com- 
panies in 1913 as a driver at Woodlawn, 
Pa. Shortly thereafter he was appointed 
agent at the latter point, and in the 
following year was transferred to Chi- 
cago, where he performed special duty 
with the old National Express Com- 
pany. He was later transferred to De- 
troit, Mich., where he remained until 
entering military service during World 
War I. Following the war, Mr. Searight 
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returned to express service at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he held various posi- 
tions until 1941. In that year he was 
transferred to Chicago in charge of 
operations at various Chicago terminals, 
and in 1942 he returned to Cleveland as 
terminal agent in charge of terminals 
and vehicle operations, Cleveland divi- 
sion. Mr. Searight was serving in the 
latter position at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


Harold E. Rook, whose promotion to 
superintendent of terminals of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters 
at Tulsa, Okla., was reported in Rail- 
way Age of July 24, was born on Au- 
gust 25, 1903, at Dixon, Mo. Mr. Rook 
entered the service of the Frisco in 





Harold E. Rook 


1919 as a bill clerk in Newburg, Mo., 
subsequently serving as  switchman, 
yardmaster and assistant general yard- 
master. He was promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the road’s northern 
division in 1942, and worked on various 
divisions until his recent appointment 
as superintendent of terminals at Tulsa. 


J. L. Barngrove, Jr., assistant to general 
manager of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford at New Haven, Conn., has 
been appointed superintendent of car 
service, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding W. K. King, who has been as- 
signed to other duties. 


William H. Oglesby, superintendent of 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific and the Harriman & North 
Eastern (Southern system), with head- 
quarters at Somerset, Ky., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Danville 
division of the Southern at Greensboro, 
N. C., succeeding Earl L. Keister, whose 
election to the presidency of the At- 
lantic & Danville was announced in 
Railway Age of August 28.Karl C. 
Shults, assistant superintendent of the 
Southern at Greenville, S. C., has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Mo- 
bile division at Selma, Ala., succeeding 
Leason L. Waters, who has been trans- 
ferred to Somerset, succeeding Mr. 
Oglesby. Louis E. King, trainmaster at 
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Asheville, N. C., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent at Greenville, 
succeeding Mr. Shults. 


TRAFFIC 


G. A. Brown has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Union Pacific at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Henry J. Dentzman, general freight 
agent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
director of forestry and agricultural 
developments. 


M. H. Fowler, traffic manager of the 
Union Pacific at Detroit, Mich., has 
been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager at Omaha, Neb. Succeeding 
Mr. Fowler at Detroit is C. J. Stegeman. 
George A. Brown, perishable freight 
agent at St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed’ general agent at Cleveland, 
Ohio, replacing Mr. Stegeman. 


Wilbert E. Scheel, commercial agent of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, has 
been appointed general agent at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, succeeding G. H. Hume, who 
has retired after 57 years of service 
with this road. 


Charles C. Mitchell has been appointed 
general agent of the Erie at New 
Haven, Conn., succeeding George E. 
Robb, who has retired after 45 years of 
service with this road. Mr. Mitchell, a 
former general agent of the Erie at 
Peoria, Ill., has just returned from 
Tokyo, Japan, where he spent more 
than a year as a railway traffic en- 
gineer in General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters. 


M. P. Cleaves has been appointed New 
England passenger agent of the Sea- 
board Air Line, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., succeeding J. A: Blaser, 
who has retired from active service af- 
ter 28 years with this road. V. T. Boat- 
wright, Jr., has been appointed division 
passenger agent at Norfolk, Va., suc- 
ceeding J. W. Small, who has retired 
after 55 vears of service. F. R. Wiggins, 
Jr, has been appointed district pas- 
senger agent at Baltimore, Md., suc- 
ceeding F. H. Willis, who has been trans- 
ferred to Fort Lauderdale, Fla. T. W. 
Luckett, assistant general passenger 
agent at Washington. D. C., has retired 
after 28 years of service. W. J. Kenealy, 
general agent-passenger department, 
Jacksonville, Fla., has retired. 


PURCHASES and STORES 


J. S. Gabriel, assistant purchasing 
agent of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, has been promoted to purchas- 
ing agent, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., succeeding W. 8. Hall, who has 
retired after 57 years of service with 
the company. Mr. Hall was born on 
March 7, 1877, at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and entered the service of the Rio 
Grande Western (now D. & R. G. W.) 
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Type F-26T 
2000 Ibs. capacity 
24” load center 





LIGHT WEIGHT 
only 4550 Ibs. with battery; ideal for 
low capacity floors and elevators 


IMPROVED VISION 
due to dual, side-placed hydraulic 
cylinders 


TOP MANEUVERABILITY 
straight linkage steering; short turning 
radius 


LOW PRESSURE HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 
less chance of leakage 


LOW CENTER OF GRAVITY 
permits higher speeds on turns 


QUICK ACCESS OR EXIT FROM 
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Parker Electric Company, 4240 St. Clair 
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in 1891 as an office boy in the mechan- 
ical department. He later became chief 
clerk to the purchasing agent and in 
1906, when the Rio Grande Western 
and the Denver & Rio Grande were 
consolidated, Mr. Hall was transferred 
to Denver as general storekeeper. He 
had served as purchasing agent since 
1925. 


Frank A. Schack, fuel and _ timber 
agent of the Great Northern at St. 
Paul, Minn., has retired after nearly 
54 years of service with the company. 
Mr. Schack is succeeded by Millard E. 
Gieske, chief clerk in the purchasing de- 
partment. 


ENGINEERING and 
SIGNALING 


Norman W. Menzies, who has been on 
leave of absence from his post as 
superintendent of telegraph of the West- 
ern Pacific, due to ill health, has re- 
turned to that position, with headquar- 
ters as before at San Francisco, Cal. 
Charles Freeman, telephone and telegraph 
engineer, who acted as superintendent 
of telegraph during Mr. Menzies’ 
absence, has resumed his former posi- 
tion. 


W. K. Wallace, chief civil engineer, 
London Midland Region of the British 
Railways, London, England, and wide- 
ly known in railway engineering cir- 
cles in the United States and Canada, 





W. K. Wallace 


retired from active service on August 
31. He is succeeded by James Briggs, 
formerly assistant chief engineer, Lon- 
don Midland Region. Mr. Wallace was 
born in Belfast, North Ireland, on 
February 8, 1883. He first entered rail- 
way service in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway, in 1900, becoming 
assistant engineer in the chief engi- 
neer’s office in 1903, when this line was 
purchased by the Midland Railway 
Company and became the Midland 
Railway, Northern Counties Commit- 
tee. In 1922 Mr. Wallace was promoted 
to chief engineer, with jurisdiction over 
both civil and mechanical engineering, 
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continuing in that capacity when his 
road, together with the other portions 
of the Midland system were incorpo- 
rated, in 1923, in the London Midland 
& Scottish. From 1930 to 1933 he was 
chief stores superintendent of the L. M. 
& S., and in the latter year became 
chief civil engineer of the road. He 
held this position until the nationaliza- 
tion of the British railways on January 
1, 1948, when he became chief civil en- 
gineer of the London Midland Region, 
British Railways. Mr. Wallace is a 
member of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association, the American 
Concrete Institute, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, and the Institution of 
Structural Engineers, and has made 
several official visits to the United 
States and Canada to study American 
railway practices. 


Thomas W. Tizzard, Jr., whose promo- 
tion to signal engineer of the Burling- 
ton Lines at Chicago was reported in 
Railway Age of August 21, was born 
on February 23, 1908, at Chicago, and 
was graduated from Downers Grove 
High School in 1925. He entered rail- 
way service with the Burlington as a 
signal helper in a construction force in 
1929. Due to force reduction, he was 





Thomas W. Tizzard, Jr. 


furloughed in 1932, but returned in 
1933 as a maintainer helper. He was 
promoted to assistant signal maintainer 
in 1934 and to signalman in 1936. In 
1937 Mr. Tizzard was promoted to the 
position of draftsman in the office of 
the signal engineer, and on May 15, 
1941, he was advanced to signal inspec- 
tor. Mr. Tizzard was appointed office 
engineer in the office of the signal en- 
gineer at Chicago on May 15, 1945, and 
on December 16, 1946, he was promo- 
ted to principal assistant signal engi- 
neer, the postition he was holding at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
signal engineer. : 


E. R. Schlaf, whose promotion to as- 
sistant superintendent of water service, 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway 
Age of August 14, was born on Decem- 
ber 2, 1912, at Minonk, Ill. He was 








graduated from Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, Ill, in 1932, and entered 
the service of the I.C. in 1936 as a 
water chemist at Dubuque, Iowa. He 
was advanced to water works super- 
visor, at Waterloo, Iowa, in 1942, and 
to assistant to superintendent of water 
service at Chicago, in 1946. He was 
serving in the latter capacity at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


Arthur L. Essman, whose promotion to 
chief signal eng:neer of the Burlington 
Lines at Chicago was reported in Rail- 
way Age of August 21, was born at St. 
Joseph, Mo., on September 20, 1906, 
and entered the service of the Burling- 
ton in July, 1924, as signal helper on 
signal construction. He was promoted 
to assistant signalman on February 29, 
1926, to signalman on June 1, 1926, and 
served as a draftsman in the signal en- 
gineer’s office from January 24, 1928, to 
March 1, 1937. Mr. Essman was ap- 





Arthur L. Essman 


pointed junior signal inspector on the 
latter date, signal inspector on October 
1, 1938, and assistant to signal engineer 
on September 1, 1939. He was advanced 
to principal assistant signal engineer at 
Chicago on May 15, 1941, and to signal 
engineer on December 16, 1946, which 
position he held at the time of his re- 
cent promotion. 


OBITUARY 


R. L. Schmid, chief engineer of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., 
died on August 21 following a heart 
attack. 


J. L. Woods, who retired in 1943 as 
purchasing agent of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis died on Aug- 
ust 21, at Nashville, Tenn. 


Bruce F. Moffatt, retired executive rep- 
resentative of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis at Minneapolis, Minn., died on 
July 30. 


James Webster, retired assistant to the 
vice-president of the New York Cen- 
tral System at Chicago, died in that 
city on August 28. 
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First into TEXAS 
from the North 





i eighty years ago, questers after adventure 
and opportunity were sure of finding plenty of both 
in the Great Southwest where a boom of almost “49-er” 
proportions was taking place. Texas held forth bright 
promises, and it was certain that Indian Territory would, 
in time, be a state. As the trek grew, it became necessary 
that Texas have a railroad connection with Kansas and 
Missouri to the North. 

And so, in 1870, the “Katy” was organized around the 
nucleus of a short half-completed Kansas railroad. By 
winning an exciting track laying competition with a rival, 
it earned the right to build through Indian Territory. 
From that time on the pace was feverish. Ties, innocent 
of ballast, were laid on the bare prairie soil. The rails 
snaked merrily southward at a rate of a half mile every 
working day unti] on Christmas Eve 1872 they crossed 
the new bridge over the Red River and the first train 
entered Denison. Texas at last! Scarcely two years were 
required to reach the goal, but to the impatient builders 
it seemed longer. 

Now a great system of over 3,000 miles, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railway has for over three-quarters of a 
century been a dominant influence in the Great South- 
1 west. Since the beginning of the war the Katy has spent 
h millions of dollais upon rehabilitation, rebuilding, new 
‘ facilities, and new equipment. The modern, powerful 
Diesel freight locomotives; the busy, radio-controlled 
switching locomotives are a far cry from the little wood- 
burner which puffed across the Red River in 1872! And 
today the Katy is doing a better job than ever, serving 
the needs of America and its own particular territory. 
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So / 
H trcioh Commodity Statistics, Class I 


Steam Railways in the United States for 
the Year Ended December 31, 1947, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Transport Econo- 
mics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 285 pages. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
















Contains statistics on the number of 
tons and number of carloads of freight 
originated and terminated, total freight 


traffic, and freight revenue, by commodi- 
ties, for the country as a whole and for 
| individual railroads. Beginning with Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, the number of commodity 
groups was increased from six to seven 
| by the addition of Group VII, forwarder 
| traffic (c.l.). Other tables summarize the 
| average load per car originated, by in- 
dividual classes of commodities and by 
| regions; and the average revenue per ton 
originated or per ton terminated, by 
classes of commodities. 
SAhe Regulation of Railroad Abandon- 
ments, by Charles R. Cherington. 271 
| pages. Published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. Price, $4. 
This is a study of a single phase of 
| the administrative activities of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—the regula- 
| tion of railroad abandonments under au- 
thority delegated to it by the Transporta- 
| tion Act of 1920. It has two objectives. 
| The first is to give a comprehensive 
| picture of federal attitude towards the 
railroad abandonment problem during a 
| period of profound change in the trans- 
portation industry. The second objective is 
to draw from the experience of the com- 
| mission in this single narrow field of ad- 
ministrative activity whatever tentative 
conclusions are possible concerning cur- 
| rent problems of regulatory administration 
as a whole. 


The World’s Railways and How They 
Work. 320 pages, illustrations. Published 
by Odhams Press, Ltd., Long Acre, Lon- 
don, England. Price 8s 6d. ($1.72) 

An interesting compilation, by a num- 
ber of authors, of facts on railroads of the 
world, with outstanding illustrations and 
diagrammatic drawings. Because of the 
wide territorial scope of the book, excep- 
tional feats of railroad engineering and 
operation are chiefly described. There 
are individual chapters on the rail car- 
riers of separate areas, one being devoted 
to “Super Flyers of America,” and an- 
other to the Canadian transcontinental 
lines. While of no practical value to the 
experienced railroad man, the text is in- 
teresting and well presented, and offers to 
the American railroader a general refer- 
ence to the railways of other lands. 





Metals Handbook, 1948 edition, 1444 
pages. Distributed by the American Society 
for Metals, 7301 Euclid avenue, Cleveland 
3, Ohio. Price $15. 

This edition, the largest Metals Hand- 














FOR FULLY AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL OF ALL WATER 
TREATMENT PROCESSES 


EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS 


© Panel designed fo 
fully automatic con 
trol of Belco Softener, 
Alkalinity Remove; 
and Deaerator in 
large process industry, 
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®@ Eleven alternate 
process cycles are 
precision controlled 
with this unit. 


Belco engineers are thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of completely automatic water 
treatments. By applying this wide exper- 
ience to your processes you can avoid the 
losses that result from outdated control — 
you can reap the savings that result from 
modern simplified automatic Belco control. 
Experience counts... Belco has, for exam- 
ple, the advantage gained through design- 
ing and building the worlds largest fully 
automatic demineralization and silica te- 
moval plant. 


MODERNIZATION OF EXIST: 
ING PLANTS RESULTS IN 
LARGE OPERATING SAVINGS 


Ask a Belco engineer how modernization 
might effect substantial savings in yout 
present operations. Ask about the appli 
cation of the Belco automatic controls to 
other processes in your plants. 












BELCO INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION, ING 
50 lowa Avenue Paterson 3, N. J. 
In midwest: Deady Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
In southwest: Watermasters, Inc., Houston, Tex 
In Pacific: Deady Chemical Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Dearborn Anti-Foam Compound 


Jesigned for 
omatic con 
co Softener, 
ty Remover 
1erator in 
ess industry, : 2 . : 
A revolutionary improvement in locomotive steam gen- 


eration was made, several years ago, when Dearborn devel- 
oped and patented polyalkylene polyamide foam inhibitors. 


Today . .. Dearborn announces a new, improved 
polyamide compound for boiler water conditioning. 


This new polyalkylene polyamide derivative has greater 
foam inhibiting properties ...it is a superior activator 
of steam generation . . . and it decreases fuel consump- 
tion. 


Dearborn research laboratories have proved that this 
new anti-foam compound produces and sustains nucleate 
boiling under exceptionally high heat input. Nucleate 
boiling provides for the maximum contact between the 
water and the heating surface and is proof that the water 
wets the heating surface more thoroughly. 


Boiling of dilute Nacconal solution. Small bubbles did not 
coalesce, but formed a blanket over the heating surface. 


rienced : (Nucleate boiling produces individual steam bubbles on the 
tic water ~a 7” . heating surface. Film boiling covers the heating surface with 
is an : a vapor blanket which separates the boiler water from the 
€ €xpel- & : ts hot metal.) 

void the ’ 

_— WhatDearborn Improved Anti-Foam Compound 
ult from Means to You 

control. a - 1 —Increase in the co-efficient of heat trans- 
or exam- a: 5. fer... hence, higher boiler efficiency. 


1 design- 


9 —Decrease in boiler metal temperature with 
est fully 


: aa greater steam production... hence, unin- 
silica te- ’ ° ' ' terrupted service and lower maintenance costs. 


4 —Complete control of foaming tendencies 
... hence, purer steam with all its benefits. 


EXIST: 


TS IN i y i Once more, Dearborn’s research and technical staff is 
§ ee proud of another “first” . . . in keeping with its tradition 
VING of over 60 years of leadership in boiler water treatment. 


After adding Dearborn polyamide foam inhibitor (same 
heat input). Large coalesced bubbles with water exposed to 
heating surface. 


nization 
in your 
he appli 
ntrols to 
HIGH-SPEED MOTION PICTURES AT 2000 PICTURES PER’ SECOND 

REVEAL SUPERIOR QUALITIES OF NEW ANTI-FOAM COMPOUND 


SION, ING 

son 3, NJ : ' Dearborn laboratory technicians studied the superior action 
City, Mo. _ i of the new anti-foam compound by boiling water on a smooth, 
ston, Tex ically heated steel surface and photographing its effects 
poles, Ca 1 bE Ee with ultra-high-speed motion pictures. Three of these shots are 


shown above. 


Deaton 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


“THE LET FOR OVER 60 YEARS” 


ENGINEERING SERVICE AND WATER TREATMENT 


Dearborn Chemical Company : 
When heat input was doubled, bub- 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 807-15 Mateo St., Los Angeles 
ble size increased and the number : 205 E. 42nd St., New York 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto 
of small bubbles decreased, expos- 


ng still more heating surface. 
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North Western through 1926, when the 
system had expanded to include the track- 
age which now comprises its 9,626-mi. 
railroad. 

The pamphlet concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the North Western of today, 
with notes on- its Chicago passenger 
terminal, Proviso classification yard, its 
fleet of streamliners, and its application 
of advanced mechanical equipment for im- 
proved operation and safety. 


book, covers extended concepts and re- 
search which grew out of war produc- 
tion, but which, for security reasons, were 
held in abeyance. Over 600 engineering 
and production specialists have contributed 
some million words on the advanced meth- 
ods of producing thousands of different 
metal items. The handbook is divided into 
four principal sections: (1) general, (2) 
ferrous metals, (3) nonferrous metals, and 
(4) constitution of alloys. Section 4 con- 
tains what is said to be the first extensive 
collection of alloy phase diagrams ever 
published in America. 


Yale Load King Scales. 68 pages. Avail- 
able from Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia Division, 4530: Tacony Sst., 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 

A collection of six separate booklets 
giving data on selection and application 
of Yale dial scales to suit the job. 
Counting scales, bench, portable platform, 
dormant platform, crane and weigh-can 
scale installations are described and _ pic- 


- /Ambassador on Rails, by David J. 
tase 168 pages. Published by Christian 
Third and Reily sts., 
Harrisburg, Pa. Price, $1.50. 

This is the life story of David J. Fant, 
Southern Railway engineer-evangelist, now 


retired, as told by his son. tured. 
\" Ahe Guaranteed Annual Wage, by 
EAMPHLETS VAlexander Calder and James L. Knipe. 
A Pionecring Railroad—Its First 38 pages. Published by the National Plan- 
Century, by F. V. Koval, 24 pages, ning Association, 800 21st st., N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, D. C. Price 50 cents. 

Concerned prmarily with the economic 
consequences of the guaranteed annual 
wage, the report discusses guaranteed 
wage plans in operation, reasons for the 
discontinuance of plans, fuctuations in busi- 
ness activity, public opinion and the an- 
nual wage, and finally its economic con- 
sequences. 


illustrated. Published by Chicago & North 
Western Railway, Chicago. Free. 

Mr. Koval, assistant to the president of 
the Chicago & North Western, presents 
highlights in the history of Chicago’s 
first railroad on the occasion of its 100th 
anniversary. A historical sketch, beginning 
with the first run of the Galena & Chi- 
cago Union, traces the development of the 
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WILLSON Cover-Alls* are easy to slip 
on over prescription glasses. 





Eye Protection with Room 
to Spare for Prescription Glasses 


Spectacle wearers are fully protected in hazardous oc- 
cupations with WILLSON Cover-All* safety goggles. 
Deep eye cups give sufficient clearance for all types of 
frames. The adjustable bridge and adjustable elastic 
headband assure comfortable fit for all head sizes. 


| FET Super-Tough* lenses meet tests for impact resistance, 
ome optical clarity and uniformity of heat treatment. 
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For complete informa- 
tion on these products 
and their application, 
as well as many more 
eye and respiratory pro- 
tective devices, get in 
touch with your nearest 
WILLSON distributoror 
write us direct. 


Cover-All protection 
also available in two 
new WILLSON Mono- 

Goggles with plastic 
frames and large, one- 
piece plastic lenses. * 
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Report on an Investigation into the Use 
of Railway Passenger Car Toilets and the 
Nature and Quantity of the Toilet Wastes, 
Technical Reports Nos. 3 and 4, by the 
Sanitation Research Project, Joint Com- 
mittee on Railway Sanitation, Association 
of American Railroads. Report No. 3, 47 
pages; Report No. 4, 32 pages. Published 
by the Joint Commitice on Railway Sanj- 
tation, Association of American Railroads, 
30 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. Price, 
Report No. 3, $1.75; Report No. 4, $.75. 

These reports were prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Abel Wolman, consulting 
engineer and professor of sanitary engi- 
neering of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Technical Report No. 3 deals with passen- 
ger coaches in main line service on rela- 
tively short runs. It contains rather exten- 
sive data on the habits of railway passen- 
gers in the use of toilet facilities on the 
car and includes frequency and duration 
of occupancy and of toilet hopper fushing 
for male and female passengers. In addi- 
tion, the quantities of water consumed by 
hopper usage are presented, as well as 
partial chemical analyses of a great num- 
ber of captured samples. The total amount 
of sewage solids deposited to trackways 
from all railroad passengers for a period 
of one year is shown. These quantities are 
estimated on the basis of the findings in 
the study. Technical Report No. 4 reports 
similar data on a limited scale on passen- 
gers in coaches and sleeping cars in trans- 
continental service and in day coaches on 
a short line railroad. Technical Reports 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were discussed briefly in 
the Railway Age of June 27, 1947, page 
1294-D238, and Report No. 2 was dis- 
cussed in detail in the issue of June 28 
1947, page 1305. 
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P Conbur Incline Testing Device. 8 
Abages. Issued by the Freight Loading and 
Container Section, Association of American 
Railroad, 59 E. Van Buren st., Chicago 5. 
Free. 

A description of this device for testing 
the adequacy of shipping containers, in- 
cluding their sealing, reinforcing, etc. Con- 
struction drawings and illustrations are in- 
cluded along with a statement of its value 
to shippers. 


Signals, Interlocking, Automatic Train 
Control, Telegraph and Telephone for 
Transmission of Train Orders, and Spring 
Switches as Used on the Railroads of the 
United States, January 1, 1948. 38 pages. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Safety, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Washinaton 
ss, D.£. 

Statistics for individual railroads on the 
above-mentioned subjects are tabulated 
herein. 





Who Me?; A Guide for Improving 
Human Relations, by Arthur O. England. 
24 pages, illustrations. Published by the 
National Foremen’s Institute, Deep River, 
Conn. Price, $.25. 

A handy guide for all supervisors for 
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achieving better human relations. 
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